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“Where there’s movement, where there’s action, 
For the Child’s eye there’s attraction; 

Where there’s melody and measure, 

Its little heart will thrill with pleasure.” 


—Froebel, 


_ It is obvious that a methcd of instruction in Speech-Reading for children cannot be 
scientific unless it conforms to the fundamental laws of child nature; and that the key to a 
child’s interest is the appeal to his natural instincts and impulses. 


Children love to say and do things; to imitate and “make believe;” and to express their 
rhythmic tendencies. They are naturally interested in the family life, in other children, and 
in animals; and respond enthusiastically to material having a sense appeal or a vivid appeal 
to the imagination. 
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terests and impulses of childhocd. It abounds in representative action, devices with a sense 
appeal, games, guessing devices, stories for dramatization and rhythmic dramatization, and 
ingeniously devised questions and suggestions to call forth self-expression, stimulate observa- 
tion, and give play to the imagination. 


Normal training in the Children’s Method, for which normal hearing will be required, 
will begin January 1, 1930, and in additicn to careful training in the handling of all phases of 
the Method, and in the preparation of graded material, will include Professional Story- 
Telling, Auricular Training, Phonetics, Rhythm, and Observation; also lectures on child 
psychology and pedagogy. 


For further information, address THE MISSES KINZIE, care American Express Com- 
pany, London, England. 
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You May Still Go to the 
Movies 


By Laura Stove. 


HERE has been much talk about 
[i talkies! The Votta Review, 

organization bulletins, school pa- 
pers, and even the daily newspapers 
have all rallied to the cause of the deaf 
and the deafened, whd~ felt that they 
were being robbed of onesaf their chief 
pleasures in life by the advent of the 
talkies. 

The leagues for the hard of hearing 
have sent a petition to the leading pro- 
ducers of sound pictures, as has also 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 
These petitions requested the retention 
of sufficient captions to make talkies 
understandable to those with impaired 
hearing. 

A short time ago Mr. George Cole- 
man, a scientist who is doing research 
work in connection with the American 
Otological Society, called at the Volta 
Bureau and urged the Association to 
present to talkie producers certain facts 
having a bearing on the question. Ac- 
cordingly the following letter was sent 
to seventeen leading producers: 


April 30, 1929. 
GENTLEMEN: 


The Volta Bureau wishes to call your at- 
tention to certain facts which have a direct 
bearing on the production of talking pictures. 
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It is easily apparent that deaf and hard of 
hearing perscns cannot enjoy vitaphone pro- 
ductions. That the loss of patronage by this 
class of persons will be distinctly felt by 
movie theaters is shown in the following fig- 
ures : 


Estimated number of hard of 

hearing adults in the United 

Lo OS ERIE A BES, 10,000,000 (1) 
Estimated number of hard of 

hearing children of schoolage 3,000,000 (2) 


Estimated number of deaf adults 44,885 (3) 
Estimated number of deaf chil- 
dren of school age.................... 17,192 (4) 
Ef eens nee, Tike Wines MR 13,062,077 


(The statistics given are taken from: (1), 
data collected by Coolidge Fund promoters; 
(2), Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dec. 4, 1926, pp. 1877-1882; (3), 
1920 United States Census; (4) American 
Annals of the Deaf, Jan., 1926, p. 9.) 

By way of being ultra conservative we will 
assume that only ten per cent of this number 
have been attending the movies once a week. 
At an average cost of thirty cents a ticket we 
find, then, that they have been patronizing 
movie theaters to the amount of $391,862.31 a 
week, or $20,376,840.12 a year. 

As a business proposition which you can- 
not afford to overlook we ask that you con- 
sider this problem. To solve it we suggest 
that you retain brief captions, have as much 
action as possible in the pictures, and freely 
advertise these two features. It will mean 
money to/you and continued pleasure to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 


Very truly yours, 
THe Vorta Bureau, 
Josephine B. Timberlake, Superintendent. 
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A very prompt response came from 


the secretary of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Inc. He wrote: 


May 6, 1929. 
My Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

Your letter of April 30 has ccme to our 
attention. 

You may be sure that the patronage of the 
deaf and hard of hearing persons in the 
United States will not be disregarded by the 
producers and distributors of motion pictures. 
Evidence of this is found in the fact that, ac- 
cording to recent reports in the trade papers, 
silent versions are to be made of 360 out of 
504 talking pictures now planned,—besites—43 
additional all-silent pictures. 
y yours, 

Cart E. MILLIKEN. 







This letter/is reassuring. Just how 
far results“ will justify the secretary’s 
optimisti€ prediction cannot now be said. 

Judging from a letter received from 
the/Paramount Famous Lasky Corpora- 
ton, it seems that this company will 
give sincere consideration to the ques- 
tion raised. Their West Coast Public 
ity Director wrote: 


My Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


The executives of this corporation have 
given very serious thought to your recent let- 
ter and the problem it discussed. Let me as- 
sure you that they will continue a closé study 
of the problem in an effort toarrive at a 
satisfactcry solution. - 

Atthe_present_time;~ practically every pro- 
duction made by this corporation is being pro- 
duced not only with spoken dialogue, but also 
as a silent picture with printed subtitles as 
in the past. These silent pictures are being 
shown in a certain percentage of theatres in 
all parts of the country. 

Please accept our thanks for your courtesy 
in writing us, and our assurance that sincere 
and serious consideration will be given the 
problem in an effort to bring about a thor- 
oughly satisfactory procedure. Whether this 
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can be done or not is a question, of course; 
but this corporation will make every effort to 
solve the problem. 

Sincerely, 


ArcH REEVE. 


The talkies are here to stay. Mil- 
lions are being spent in their produc- 
tion. D. W. Griffith thinks that in five 
years the footlights, the painted scenery, 
the stage settings, will give way to talk- 
ing -pictures. That the machinery’s 
nasal tones should sound the doom of 
an institution endeared to us by such 
playwrights as Shakespeare, Barrie, 
Ibsen, Shaw, and such artists as Mans- 
field, Mantell, Bernhardt, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Maude Adams, and Ellen Terry, 
is unthinkable; but the sound pictures 
may take lessons in voice (and other) 
culture. 

It is of no use for the deafened to 
beat their heads against ast 
As usual, we must find the door which 
swings outward. It is not too much to 


SA urge upon all producers the necessity 


of retaining a few captions and plenty 
of action_inthe pictures. 


Let no one think for a minute that 
the deafened will go back to the obscure 
chimney corners where they once nursed 
their grievances in silence. We _ have 
left our obscurity; we have organized; 
we have accomplishments to our credit. 
YNow we ask only for the thoughtful 
consideration ‘from our_fellow men that 
is our rightful due,~That producers re- 
tain captions_arid that hearing persons 
read-thém with a good grace is not 
asking too much. Let us never go back 
to that chimney corner! 





Great works are performed, not by strength, but by 


pe rseverance. 


Dr. Johnson. 
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The Diffidence of Denley 


By Joun A. 


ing satisfactorily, a little slowly, 
perhaps, but still satisfactorily, 
up to that afternoon when Shirley came 
home to find a surprise awaiting her. 
“There's a gentleman in the parlor 
waiting for you,” said the landlady. 
“Why, Papa!” exclaimed Shirley, en- 
tering the room and catching sight of 
the man who stood in an attitude of 
watchful waiting near the window. 
“Why didn’t you tell me you were com- 
ing?” she cried, rushing into his arms, 
“I wanted to give you a surprise,” 
he explained, holding her off and look- 
ing at her. “And how is the social wel- 
fare expert progressing?” 
“Never better!” she responded 
promptly. “And how is Mother?” 
“Your mother is well—but she misses 
her baby a lot,” said her father. 
“Haven't you had enough of this old, 
cruel world experience yet?” . 
“IT don’t know,” she hesitated. 
“Well, you have been working pretty 
hard for almost a year now,” said her 
father, “and I think you 


Fr ine santa had been progress- 






eed a little 
vacation—better still, I have convinced 
your chief to that effect. So you are 
to come home with me for two weeks 
and rest up before starting preparations 
for the annual meeting.” 

“Did Mother put you up to this?” 
questioned Shirley. Then a_ second 
thought came to her: “Do you mean to 
tell me she is so worried she sent you 
down here just to see how I am getting 


along ?”” 
“Not exactly—I had to come down 
on business, anyway. We've just 


bought a local concern to add to our 
list of mills.” 
“You have—my gracious, I almost 


FERRALL 


forgot, Don’t you dare let anyone here 
know that my father is the steel-mills 
Raeburn—no one knows except the 
chief. I am a poor working girl.” 

“Yes, I understand that—they’d just 
think you were playing with the work 
if they knew. Well, you are coming 
home for the two weeks, anyway—and 
then we'll see. I must confess that the 
work agrees with you; you never looked 
better—nor prettier—in your life. There 
is something else, too,” he added, look- 
ing at her closely. “My little girl seems 
more grown-up. It certainly broadens 
one to get out and do real work in the 
world.” 

Shirley felt a guilty blush stealing 
over her face. She had noticed the 
change herself. and knew pretty weil 
that work was not the sole reason for 
the alteration. She felt as though she 
were (deliberately concealing something 
from her father. 

“Well, just be careful not to drop any 
remark; about steel/ mills,” she said. 








“You are the father of a poor, working 

girl. can’t emphasize it too much.” 
“T gan play that part with one hand 

tied behind me,” declared her father. 


f course,” she said. “I mentioned 
at once’ because—because, well there 
is a young man calling on me this 


” 





evening 
“More instructions,” groaned her 
father. “Who-is—he?” 


“Tt’s Dr. Denley,” said Shirley; “you 
know—the young~otologist who directs 
the free~ clinics—and who wrote that 
leaflet on deafness prevention.” 

“I must look him up,” declared her 
father gravely. “But don’t worry—lI’ll 
show you that I am a high-class actor. 


]|——.” 
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“Don’t carry it too far,” she warned, 
going upstairs to get dressed. 

It will be evident from the foregoing 
that Miss Raeburn thought it unneces- 
sary to go into any details concerning 
her first meeting with Dr. Denley. That 
event, however, was not so uninterest- 
ing and conventional as her manner 
might lead one to suppose. While she 
is dressing and her honorable parent is 
immersed in his newspaper, there will 
be ample time for me to tell what 
actually occurred. 


One day about two weeks after she 
had joined the Welfare Clinic she came 
into the office from lunch and remarked, 
“Jack the Giant Killer is out in the 
Library with Dr. Wilbur.” 


“Jack the Giant Killer?” repeated the 
Executive Secretary, puzzled. Then a 
light of understanding crossed her face. 
“Is he a blonde?” she asked. 


“A peroxide—and it curls,” said Miss 
Raeburn. “He truly is astonishing to 
look at—doesn’t seem to be very tall, 
and yet he looks as if he could move a 
piano with one hand.” 


“It’s Dr. Denley,” said the Executive 
Secretary. “Did he see you?” 

“I’m not sure,” replied Shirley. “He 
and Dr. Wilbur are going over some 
papers—reports, I guess.” 

“He probably saw you,” commented 
the Executive Secretary, “and if so,' 
you will see him shortly—he makes it 
a rule to take new girls to luncheon— 
especially if they are pretty.” 

“So he is that sort of a creature!” 
sniffed Miss Raeburn. “Well, he will 
have to seek elsewhere for his luncheon 
companions—I’ll say that.” 

But she need not have concerned 
herself. Days passed—a week—and 
Dr. Denley had not been in for his 
introduction—or with his luncheon invi- 
tation. Instead of being pleased, Shirley 
found herself somewhat irritated over 
this. She wondered if the other girls 
in the office had noticed this apparent 
slight? Was she the first girl he had 
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so flagrantly ignored? The Executiy 
Secretary had said “pretty girls’—per. 
haps he did not consider her pretty? 
She was annoyed to find herself usj 
her mirror rather frequently to bolster 
up her self-esteem. 


Well, “Providence cares for every 
hungry mouth,” meaning that this is aq 
pretty good world, after all. It is only 
fair to say, however, that Providence in| 
this instance found a very energetic 
assistant in Dr. Denley. He had seen 
Miss Raeburn that fateful afternoon, 
and he was sufficiently interested to 
inaugurate a series of extremely cautious 
inquiries. More than that, he was to be 
found hovering about in the background, 
never in sight but always within call, 
waiting for something to turn up. This 
accounts for the fact that he happened 
to be near enough to drag the startled 
Miss Raeburn from the path of a speed- 
ing Fire Department automobile that 
happened to take the wrong side of the 
street in its haste. This happened after 
an April shower, and while Dr. Denley 
succeeded in saving the young lady he 
found himself, after the rescue, flat on 
his back in a somewhat muddy drive- 
way. Assured that he was not injured, 
the fire truck proceeded on its way, the 
crowd dispersed, and he led Miss Rae- 
burn to a secluded park bench nearby, 
where there were thanks, apologies, and 
mutual introductions, as Shirley pinned 
together various rents in the Doctor's 
coat. 





To her surprise he appeared extreme- 
ly bashful, so much so that he mani- 
festly did not understand clearly what 
she was saying. She wondered at this 
at first, but suddenly made up her mind 
that his embarrassment—that is what 
it was!--was due to the fact that some 
of the girls had evidently repeated to 
him her remark about luncheon engage- 
ments. This thought did not add to 
her poise, and the silence grew quite 
thick. Then, as he happened to lift his 
glance from the toe of his shoe, she met 
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his eye and smiled frankly. Then he 
smiled—and then—then she told him 
again how thankful she was—and he 
said it was nothing at all—and she said 
did he mean to say that saving her life 
was nothing at all—and wasn’t she 
worth saving, then? She was! 


So, in a few minutes two hours had 
passed and they were standing in front 
of her boarding house and she had for- 
gotten about her luncheon remarks afid 
was saying the friendliest of good-byes 
to this delightful Dr. Denley and telling 
him again how grateful she was and 
did he know she was working at the 
Welfare Clinic—and wouldn’t he come 
to see her some time? Yes, he did 
and he would. And as he looked up 
from the step below in that last good- 
bye, the street light fell full on his face 
and his eyes appeared so sad and melan- 
choly—hurt, perhaps, by the recollection 
of that thoughtless luncheon remark of 
hers—that her gratitude reached its 
deepest and looking down at him she, 
without the slightest conscious volition, 
blurted out, “I know what the girls at 
the office say, but I will go to luncheon 
with you any time you wish!” And 
then she turned and hurried up the 
steps into the house and to her room, 
where she threw herself on her bed 
and cried about it. A very much para- 
lyzed young man remained on the side- 
walk before her home for some time 
after her departure. 


At the Clinic the next morning she 
struggled to get up sufficient courage 
to tell the girls about what had hap- 
pened to her luncheon resolutions. ° It 
did not prove easy, and it was not un- 
til almost noon, with Dr. Denley ex- 
pected at any minute, that she raised 
sufficient courage to say to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. “Well, I met the enemy 
—and surrendered.” 

“Enemy? Surrendered?” 
the Executive Secretary. 

“Yes—Dr. Denley. I’m going to 
luncheon with him today.” 


repeated 
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“Y ou—are — going — to —luncheon— 
with—Dr.—Denley?” repeated the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, apparently scarcely 
able to speak. 

Shirley nodded. 

“But I do not understand,” protested 
the still incredulous Executive Secre- 
tary. “You say you are going to lunch- 
eon with Dr. Denley today?” 

“Yes,” replied Shirley. “Oh, I know 
about his taking all the pretty—all the 
girls to luncheon—and what I said— 
but he is nice—and—” 

The Executive Secretary interrupted 
her with an outburst of laughter—of 
almost hysterical laughter. The other 
girls in the room gathered around and 
between gasps she explained the situ- 
ation and the laughter became a riot. 

“IT do’ not see anything to laugh 
about,” said Shirley, stiffly. 

“Please—please forgive me,” pleaded 
the Executive Secretary. “It was all a 
silly joke—about his taking girls to 
luncheon. He is really the most bash- 
ful of men—and I doubt if he was 
ever out with a girl in his life. You 
see, he is a little hard-of-hearing, too, 
and dreadfully sensitive about that— 
which is lucky for the Clinic or he 
would never have taken any interest in 
our work. But if he really thinks he 
is supposed to take you to luncheon to- 
day, he is probably on his way to Aus- 
tralia right now!” 

“But—but,” began Shirley. “He 
seemed perfectly self-possessed and sure 
of himself—and not a bit bashful. 
He—” she stopped as she remembered 
the startled look on his face when she 
told him she would go to luncheon with 
him. So that was the reason! What 
in the world must he think of her? 
She wished that she were on a train 
bound for Australia, if he really—but 
did he intend to come for her? 

The girls were astonished. 

“Well, I’m mighty glad of it,” re- 
marked the Executive Secretary. “It’s 
splendid that he has found out girls 
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are human. He—here he comes now!” 

Sure enough, it was Dr. Denley, a 
trifle dazed but putting up a bold front. 
He came directly to Shirley's desk, with 
only the briefest of nods to the others. 
“If you really were not joking last 
night,” he said in a low voice, “I’d be 
delighted to have you take luncheon 
with me today.” 


“TI shall be glad to,” she said, smiling 
her relief. “May I go now?” she asked 
the Executive Secretary, who nodded, 
speechless. And this was the conven- 
tional and uninteresting start of their 
acquaintance. 

x ok Ox 

“It’s quite late,” she exclaimed as 
she came back to the house with her 
father from the early dinner at his 
hotel. “I shall not have time to change 
my dress before Dr. Denley comes—he 
will be here at eight-thirty. I’m afraid 
he will be rather startled at this dress 
after the simple things he has seen me 
wearing, but I just had to dress up 
for my Dad!” 

“Such thoughtfulness—and such con- 
sideration of what this young man will 
and will not think. I really must look 
him up. It is—” 


“Here he comes now,” cried Shirley, 
who had gone to the window. “See— 
just passing under that street lamp!” 


Her father joined her and looked— ' 


and then whistled softly. 

“Denley? Of course! Why, honey, 
that is the Denley—the All-American 
tackle—don’t you remember?—the one 
George is always talking about—” 

“IT never thought—though he has 
mentioned playing football,” said Shir- 
ley. “And I—but—but you know him, 
then?” she added, startled. 

“Yes, George and I took him around 
a bit after the Penn State game, so he 
knows me—only he thinks I am 
George’s brother. The joke was so 
good we didn’t undeceive him.” 

“Well,” said Shirley, determinedly, 
*it is pretty lucky, because he isn’t go- 
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ing to find out that you are my father— 
that I am a wealthy girl. He is 9, 
sensitive about such things—Oh, Dad—” 

“T understand,” said her father. “It’s 


all right—and Denley is all right 
And—” 


The maid knocked and announced 
that Dr. Denley had come. 


“Well,” said her father, releasing 
her and giving her a reassuring pat on 
the shoulder, “go down to him. Your 
relative—your relative by marriage— 
will join you later.” 


As Shirley had anticipated, Denley 
rather gasped when he saw her dress, 
It was quite a contrast to the simple 
outfits she had worn on her trips with 
him. Shirley was really a very smart 
girl. 

“T’ve just been out to dinner with a 
relative—a relative by marriage—and 
as he is stopping at the Commodore | 
had to dress up a little—like it?” 

“You—you are wonderful,” he said, 
in a sort of hushed voice. The words 
were intended as superlative praise, but 
they were very weak when compared 
with the things his look said. 

And then her father came down and 
the conversation became general, and 
thanks to Mr. Raeburn’s youthful ap- 
pearance the relative-by-marriage expla- 
nation went off very well indeed. As a 
matter of fact, however, the dress had 
stunned Denley to such an extent that 
his brain was a trifle numb and almost 
any explanation would have been ac- 
cepted. 

On his way home, however, and for 
days afterwards his brain went to work 
vigorously and Mr. Raeburn was the 
subject of most of his thoughts. Den- 
ley knew that Raeburn was wealthy, and 
being a relative by marriage only, must 
be rather attractive to a poor relation 
like Shirley. Of course, Raeburn was 
older—but Denley was worried, and 
worried greatly, though he had fought 
Raeburn every inch of the way for 
Shirley’s companionship—much to the 
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former’s amusement and to Shirley’s 
gratification, though there were times 
when she was sorely tempted to tell 
him that he had no cause for worry. 

After she had returned home (to 
check Denley’s suspicions her father 
left the day before she did) things 
changed in an alarming manner. Den- 
ley’s letters to her revealed a fast-grow- 
ing sense of inferiority. In her absence 
he found time to consider his own case 
—his present, and his future prospects. 
He was feeling how unworthy he was, 
and what little real justification he had 
for—well, for hoping. So Shirley was 
in a way glad when her vacation was 
up and she took the train back to the 
Clinic. 

Denley met her at the station. 

“Hello!” she cried, joyously, as he 
met her and led her to the waiting 
room. “How have you been? And how 
is every one at the Clinic. And how—” 
She caught a good look at him in the 
well-lighted waiting room and _ was 
startled at his appearance. “Have you 
been ill?” she cried. “Has anything 
happened. Has—’’ 

“It has been very lonely without you,” 
he said, simply. 

“But I> wrote you—almost every 
day,” she protested, tremulously happy 
at the tone of his voice. The sea mist 
was gathering over her eyes. 


“IT know you did,” he replied, “won- 
derful letters that brought your per- 
sonality with them—and made me want 
you very, very much—and I could not 
come to you—and—” 

He took both her hands in his and 
drew her gently to a secluded part of 
the station. Her heart was beating so 
she could scarcely breathe. 

“Shirley,” he said, and she thrilled 
anew at his voice, “Shirley, I want you 
to marry me. I know I do not deserve 
you—I know I’m not worthy—I’ve been 
over and over the arguments that show 
me I have no right to ask you—but 
there is just one answer—there is only 
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one answer—I want you, I need you— 
life wouldn’t be anything without you. 
Oh, I have found that out these last 
two weeks. And I'll try to make you 
happy—you know that, don’t you? I'll 
try with all my heart to make you 
happy.” He seemed to brace himself 
for an ordeal. “Shirley,” he pleaded, 
“you—could you love me just a little?” 

She thrust her hands deeper into his, 
turning so that the light could shine 
upon her face and make her words vis- 
ible to him, and—“Can’t you look into 
my eyes,” she said, slowly, “and see 
that I am ready—-whenever you want 
me—that nothing in the world could 
have kept me from coming back to 
you!” 

He never knew whether he heard her 
or merely sensed her words in his heart, 
but he released her hands~ and tilted 
her chin that he might look deep into 
her eyes. And at the glory there— 

“No, no!” she protested. “Not here 
—not here in public—in this crowd!” 

“Hang the crowd!” said the bashful 
Dr. Denley, happily, as he lifted her 
bodily and kissed her full on the lips. 
“We're going to be married in fifteen 
minutes—I have the license in my 
pocket.” 

A little more than fifteen minutes 
later—quite a bit more, because the 
license was not complete and he had 
forgotten to buy a ring—they were on 
their way in a taxicab to her boarding 
house. 

“We'll make the trip to the confer- 
ence part of our honeymoon,” he was 
saying. “I’ve saved up two thousand 
dollars for something—and didn’t know 
just what for—until you went away. 
And when we get back we'll still have 
$11.23 to buy things you'll want. I 
don’t need anything but you.” 

Shirley cuddled a trifle closer to him, 
if that were possible. 

“Mr. Raeburn will be considerably 
surprised,” predicted Denley, after a 
silence, and unburdening himself of a 
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thought that had been in his mind for 
some time. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said Shirley, 
trying to get accustomed to the two new 
rings on her finger. 

“But he did care for you—anyone 
could see that,” insisted Denley. 

“He does yet,” declared Shirley, 
calmly. 

“But you—didn’t you really like him 
—a little?” inquired Denley, anxiously. 

“Tremendously—and I do yet,” she 
said. 
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“Shirley!” he exclaimed in a shocked 
voice, drawing away from her. 

“Silly!” she said, pulling his  fage 
down to hers. “Mr. Raeburn is—my 
father !” 


“Your father!” almost shouted Den 
ley. “But you said he was only a—” 

“Relative by marriage,” she finished, 
“Well?” 


There was just one suitable answer, 
and Denley made that. It would have 
made a wonderful fade-out! 








Music for the Deafened 


By Bryna SHKLOFSKY 


NOTICE in the papers said that 
A Mr. Thomas Wilfred was in the 

city to give a few recitals on 
the Clavilux, “his marvelous invention 
with which he produces songs by the 
use of color, form, and movement.” 

A song in colors? A silent sym- 
phony? A rhapsody in lights and mo- 
tions? This sounded like an answer 
to a deaf, music-starved 
prayer. 

And it was! As soon as the hall was 
darkened the white screen became an 
“open sesame” into a land of magic 
and unutterable beauty. It is not any- 
thing like moving pictures, yet there 
is motion; you can hardly catch a defi- 
nite shape or figure, yet there is form. 
And color, color, color! Every hue, 
shade, and nuance of green, blue, red, 
and purple. And the whole merging 
constantly into such unbelievable fan- 
tastic beauty as almost to make you 
feel faint with emotion. 

And the combination of the three— 
color, form, and motion—tells you a 
story, a story of a great love; a fan- 


maiden’s , 


tastic tale of a storm at sea; a rainbow 
and sunset poem, or a mighty song of 
modern industry. 

Or there are weird, fantastic figures 
and shapes appearing seemingly from 
nowhere, fluttering across the screen 
and, like the last stanza of a song, dis- 
solving themselves into the air in cas- 
cades of colors of magic beauty. 

From these few powerless words it 
is not possible to get an exact idea of 
the miracles of beauty and soundless 
music produced by this marvelous in- 
strument. But it must be clear to any- 
one that a new phase of entertainment, 
especially adapted for the deaf and in 
the form of a “tenth muse,” is coming 
into life. The inventor himself says 
that he is just at the beginning of the 
wonders and beauties that lie dormant 
in his Clavilux. 

It is reasonable to expect now that 
we shall have soon something in the 
way of entertainment that will offset 
for a great many of us the wonders of 
radio and that latest “nuisance”—the 
talking and singing movie. 
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Alonk Avenue Eye 


Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 
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—T. Moore. 




















Seeing a Little of This World Before 
Preparing for the Next 


By B. L. Force 


Y only excuse for inflicting let- 
M ters of travel upon a long-suf- 

fering “see-America-first-and- 
last” public is that they may possibly 
have some claim to being unique. My 
trip to Europe upset my own notions 
and those of my friends as to the need, 
first, of money—I went absolutely pen- 
niless; second, of preparation—I went 
on a few days’ notice (some people on 
the cruise engaged in preparations for a 
year); third, of an elaborate wardrobe— 
I traveled with two suit cases and wore 
no hat at all; fourth, of all one’s senses 
—I am stone deaf, yet I experienced no 
difficulty at all anywhere. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC 


At last I know what the Atlantic 
Ocean is like! It’s so different from the 
wavy lines one sees on maps. At the 
bow of the ship it is like chunks of 
lens glass you see in opticians’ windows ; 
on the sides it is soapy, like Lux suds; 
at the stern it is more beautiful—the 
propellers churn it into different hues— 
blue, then green, topped with a white 
plume. 

As the boat left’ the dock I went to 


bed, but there was such a rattling and 
blowing of whistles I got up, put on 
my gorgeous dressing gown and sat on 
the little shelf by the porthole and 
watched New York’s famous skyline 
slip past. Great business of emotion and 
choking up. Separating myself from 
everything I cherished to go over and 
“smell Naples and still live.” “Sweet as 
the bells of Capri, sweet as the mando- 


lins of Sorrento.” Pshaw! Think of 
all I’ve left in Washington. 

My stateroom is a beauty. I thought 
I had a roommate. His trunk is here, 


but I guess he missed the boat. Not 
sorry to be alone. There are four berths 
to vary the monotony of sleeping, two 
uppers and two lowers. There’s a bed- 
side lamp that wobbles with the motion 
of the ship, then you hang it by its base 
before you go to sieep and it’s a wall 
lamp. British electrical fixtures are rad- 
ically different from ours. The switches 
are little tassels. The steward is ever- 
lastingly popping in and getting your 
things in what his British intellect con- 
siders order. There’s a silken rope 
knotted at the end for you to hold to 
in bad weather. You put the life-pre- 
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server over your head and tie it on like 
a necktie. Oh! there’s little chance of 
your forgetting that there is much water 
all about you, very deep and passing 
wet. But in the forward dining saloon, 
which is so far away from the screws 
you don’t feel the motion of the ship, 
you can easily imagine you are in th 
Mayflower grill. 


The seats are swell. Breakfast is 
served in two shifts. I’m of the second 
“sitting,” which happens at eight. If 
you took everything on the menu at 
breakfast, you'd still be eating at lunch 
time, and if you were still hungry and 
took everything on the bill at lunch 
you'd be busy till dinner. We have 
music and colored lights and clean nap- 
kins and tablecloths for each meal. And 
cut flowers in profusion—and a differ- 
ent picture on the menu every meal so 
far. 


Here’s one on me: I had a lot of 
trash—wrappings from darkroom stuff, 
not accustomed to being afloat. I felt it 
should be burned. I asked a steward 
what to do with it. He laughed and 
pointed to the wide, wide sea. I dumped 
it overboard sheepishly, but felt uncom- 
fortable. The sea looked so sweet and 
clean. I don’t care if there is a great 
deal of it. It’s a tidy sea. 


Tea in the Palm Garden at eight 
bells. Delightful! Tubs of roses. How 
do they do it? Delicious French cakes— 
and the sea a great slab of undulating 
green marble. I’ve met the chef and 
several officers. They hang about my 
dark room. They’re more interesting 
than the passengers. 

I had my first “bawth.” The tub 
wasn’t musical, but typically English. 
A Johnny who keeps barking at me 
“Beg pardon, Beg pardon,” has my 
name down in a little book and every 
day at 5:30 he chases me all over the 
ship to say that my “bawth” is drawn. 

The way to tell whether it is Sunday 
is to look at the waiters. If they are 
wearing white duck vests and brass but- 
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tons, it’s Sunday. The waiters are nice 
English chaps, very obliging. 

I wore my soup-and-fish suit last 
night and shall do so every evening, 
They all dress up for dinner in the 
forward dining room. 


Rieh people eat too much. It dis- 
gusts me. I think excess in eating as 
wicked as any other over-indulgence. 

The days are all too short. Every 
minute is delightful. The sea isn’t mo- 
notonous as I had supposed. Every 
hour finds it a different color or degree 
of turbulence. I got up with a queer 
feeling and was hoping desperately that 
it was sea-sickness, the real thing. Like — 
a child I want all the frills that go 
with my trip abroad. 


Each day is an exquisite gem and all 
are different. I wonder how I shall be 
able to live again a life less filled with 
color and change. I surprise myself at 
the way I have fallen into step with 
people who are accustomed to this sort 
of thing, without their perceiving that 
I am an interloper! A woman all en- 
crusted with diamonds asked me if I 
was going to stay abroad. I said I 
might! I can’t decide whether it’s good 
acting, the blasé of the bourgeois, su- 
preme adaptability, or simply coming 
into my own without fuss. It’s an inter- 
esting study in values. 


MADEIRA 


The first sight of Madeira was inde- 
scribably beautiful. The mist was lift- 
ing, leaving everything a purplish haze, 
and the mountains dwarfed our ship. 
There were fishing smacks all about, 
which looked infinitesimal on a_ sea 
which seemed immense. The first thing 
to strike wonder was that the whole is- 
land was dotted with little white houses 
having red tile roofs—from the edge of 
the sea, at the very first dry level to the 
highest pinnacle of the highest peak. 
Houses clung to every ledge and foot- 
hold. And no two houses on the saine 
level anywhere about the island. It is 
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the most thickly settled bit of country 
in this hemisphere—not excepting Bel- 
gium. I cannot blame the natives foi 
wanting to crowd into it. Funchal is the 
town at the harbor. I am coming here 
for my honeymoon. The place was 
settled by a pair of runaway lovers. 
Columbus used to come here and see 
his sweetie, and it was she, after the 
manner of sweeties, who suggested that 
he wasn’t getting anywhere just hang- 
ing about her and that he’d rate highc 
in her estimation if he did something 
noteworthy, and there was all that liquid 
that could be investigated. So he set 
out and discovered America all these 
years before Mr. Wells’ discovery. You 
can imagine the antiquity of things, if 
it was flourishing long before Columbus 
discovered us over in America. Hardly 
anything you look at is less than one 
hundred years old. This antiquity is 
probably largely responsible for the 
charm. Everything is reeking with ver- 
digris and fascination. 


Imagine the narrowest street, hardly 
wider than sidewalks, yet having side- 
walks a foot wide, and a tiny curb- 
stone to jump upon and save you from 
injury from a passing “taxicab,” which 
is a sled drawn by bullocks. The whole 
town is paved with cobblestones, which 
present a sort of ball-bearing surface 
for the runners to slide upon. The mo- 
tion is surprisingly smooth, but there is 
a tendency to skid sideways and crab- 
like, which threatens injury to pedes- 
trians. The driver lets the slides go 
over a strip of greased cloth now and 
then “to give her the gas.” The streets 
some places are straight up and down 
like a ladder. These are built in a sug- 
gestion of steps, which give man and 
beast a foothold, preventing them from 
sliding right down into the sea. Now 
imagine these streets to have doorways 
that are ugly breaks in the wall, but let 
you into a fairyland of flowers, usually 
overlooking the most thrilling view of 
the harbor, with its jetty alive with 
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humanity and its fort swarming with 
toy soldiers, and tiny little people in 
white rags working in tiny little gar- 
dens. The flowers are overwhelming. 
It’s really a flower kingdom, more beau- 
tiful than the tropics, for the flowers 
are not so large and oppressively odor- 
ous. The gardens are all well kept. We 
photographed the most beautiful ones 
belonging to people of wealth, but the 
poorest people have nooks here and 
there with views and charm that equal 
those of the richest people—who are 
English and have made their money 
from sugar or wine. Each house has its 
little hanging garden of Babylon, where 
you sit under an arbor and look through 
shutters to the street and unobstructed 
to the sea. Many a beautiful pair of 
eyes I saw through lattice or shutters. 


To return to the beginning. Before 
the ship dropped anchor the sea swarmed 
with small craft, mostly little green tubs, 
holding two or three boys in rags (or 
nothing much), who besought passen- 
gers through chattering teeth with the 
queerest gestures to “drop ten cents.” 
A woman scattered a handful of pen- 
nies, but that left them cold. For one 
thing, only silver can be seen readily, 
and for another, it wasn’t worth the 
icy plunge for less than a dime. They 
watch the coin sink, then dive suddenly 
and come up, showing you they suc- 
ceeded in getting it and drop it in a 
box with little or no thanks to you. 
There must be a combine living off these 
boys’ efforts, for the boats are all alike, 
well kept and painted with numerals 
They clung to us until the ship drew 
anchor and left. But when you con- 
sider that a “bit” in their money is half 
of our cent, and that they can live on 
six bits a day, they do pretty well. 


I am at a loss to describe things. 
There is absolutely nothing here that is 
a parallel to anything we know at home. 
Colorful and picturesque to the point of 
opera bouffe. I really felt after we left 
the island that I had been to a comic 
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opera—the scenery, the people. Only 
Raymond Hitchcock cutting capers on 
the wharf was needed. The old people 
carrying faggots. The milkman driving 
the cow from door to door and drawing 
your flavor as you need it. The work- 
men carrying immense loads on their 
backs, with the corner of a sack form- 
ing a cap. Women with three and four 
baskets balanced on their heads as they 
walked. Small boys kissing the hands 
of older men by way of greeting. Beau- 
tiful girls getting water in queer jugs 
at the town pump. The market place all 
paved with little cobbles like the rest 
of the town, but laid out and marked 
with numbers in white cobbles. 

A notice under the glass top of the 
cafe table advised us that gambling 
lasted from 4:00 P. M. till 1:00 A. M. 
All these beggars, we were told, gam- 
bled what they got. It is like a disease 
and affected one curiously at the Casino 
later. We were on our way back. to the 
boat when we saw great crowds stream- 
ing along. Taking a fiat we arrived at 
the Casino. It was alive with colored 
lights. I wondered how they ‘could 
string wires everywhere so that lights 
peeped out from impossible places, but 
found they were little colored cups con- 
taining oil and a wick, placed in bushes, 
and in the trees—like fireflies they flick- 
ered all over the place. I stood the rest 
of the evening in open-mouthed wonder 
at the gambling. The croupiers were the 
most handsome wops I ever laid eyes 
on. They sat one on each side in the 
middle of the long green tables, while 
a lookout towered above them. There 
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was but one wheel for both ends of the 
table. The croupier called the winning 
number and placed the end of his silver 
rake on it before gathering in all the 
chips. The odds were tremendously 
against the player—about thirty-six to 
one. I saw no one leave a_ winner. 
Many women were playing, all English, 
all very richly dressed and covered with 
diamonds, all very hard-featured. A few 
wore monocles. One lively little crea- 
ture I watched lost a cardcase full of 
folded: English money and was about to 
rise, when a handsome Englishman 
slipped her a sheath of perfectly new 
unfolded bills and she smiled up at him 
and resumed play. She lost all this in 
a short time and got up and danced 
and probably forgot all about it. It 
made me sick, after seeing the misery 
down town by daylight. 

Sunday we went back and took views 
of another garden—a glorious place— 
like a Maxfield Parrish picture—and 
who do you suppose our host was? The 
man who handed the little girl the wad 
of money. All his money was made in 
wine. Wine is being hawked all over 
the place. Five or six times on the way 
to the wharf we were solicited by chil- 
dren with baskets of Madeira. To shake 
them off I’d say “No, I’m full of the 
stuff,” drawing a finger across my 
throat. My friend got panicky, for she 
was under the’ impression that they 
thought I was threatening to slit their 
throats, as they fell back too readily. 
So we ran for the tender and fell into 
it, and we got back alive. 
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thinks.” 





A little Polish girl in a New York public 
school was asked to write an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is the difference between an edu- 
cated man and an intelligent man?” She replied, 
“An educated man knows what other people 
think, but an intelligent man works his own 
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Unselfed Service 


By Lewis L. Younc 


EEKING his own in another’s 
S good, the deafened adult is likely 

to find a solution to the besetting 
problem of qualifying for self-support- 
ing service, or a more interesting and 
better paying occupation. If one is not 
equipped by education and training to 
follow a calling in which an impaired 
faculty will not be an impediment, and 
if there is no opportunity for studying 
for such a vocation, as is often the case 
where school attendance is out of the 
question, voluntary enlistment during 
leisure hours in some disinterested serv- 
ice may furnish the training and expe- 
rience which will lead to better things. 

Gradual loss of my hearing before be- 
coming of age created a problem too 
baffing for youthful intelligence, and 
loving parents probably knew little or 
nothing of vocational guidance. By the 
time I was graduated from a city gram- 
mar school the disability had increased 
to an extent that discouraged further 
attendance, and lip-reading and _ the 
written word eventually became my sole 
means of understanding the speech of 
others. A position in a Wall Street bank 
was found for me, but when the glamour 
of a gilded banking house disappeared 
my parents found themselves again act- 
ing in the capacity of an employment 
agency, and through importuning influ- 
ential friends landed another white-col- 
lar job for me. 

Here I availed myself of an oppor- 
tunity the office afforded for self-in- 
struction in the touch method of type- 
writing and soon learned to operate a 
machine with sufficient proficiency to 
subsequently squeeze through a civil 
service examination for the position of 
typewriter copyist in the departmental 


service at Washington. It was my third 
job since leaving school and the pros- 
pect of advancement was as discourag- 
ing as that of previous positions. It ap- 
peared that I would never find myself 
and make good. 

Although I was inexperienced as a 
writer, the lack of suitable living ac- 
commodations in Washington impelled 
me to embark upon a publicity venture 
in behalf of a type of apartment in 
which I had made my home while re- 
siding in New York. Living in one or 
another of Washington’s many rooming 
houses entailed deprivations, and I sore- 
ly missed the convenience and comfort 
of my small light housekeeping apart- 
ment in the metropolis. The building 
had been designed and erected as an 
investment under the supervision of the 
owner, a richly endowed vocational train- 
ing institute where architecture, building 
construction, interior decoration and the 
household arts were among the cur- 
ricula, and the unique accommodations 
proved a model in every detail. There 
were thirty-six compactly arranged 
suites, each having a living room with 
an open fireplace and built-in book- 
shelves, one or two bedrooms, a kitchen- 
ette and bath. The rentals were approx- 
imately those asked for accommodations 
in the better class of rooming houses, 
the suites being rented unfurnished and 
without service. In addition to hall at- 
tendant service there was a central din- 
ing hall in the building where excellent 
meals were obtainable at the price 
charged for good table board—an ideal 
arrangement for moderate salaried peo- 
ple without families. 

The idea of “selling” Washington this 
type of accommodation took strong hold 
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Entrance to the Model Apartments 


of me. A typewriter was rented and 
much of my spare time for nearly two 
years was spent in an effort to write 
acceptably for publication. Letters were 
addressed to the local newspaper editors 
pointing out the lack of housing accom- 
modations suited to the needs of small 
salaried workers, especially those in the 
employ of the Government—single per- 
sons and childless couples who consti- 
tuted a large element of the population 
of the National Capital—and advocating 
the type of apartments provided by the 
vocational training institute. 

The episties invariably found their 
way into print and served as forerun- 
ners of descriptive articles of the model 
New York apartments which I prepared 
for the weekly real estate section of the 
newspapers and also for professional 
journals published in the interest of ar- 
chitects, builders, and investors. Before 
coming to Washington I had assisted 
an enthusiastic tenant in taking pictures 


of the model apartment house with a 
small camera and possessed a variety of 
attractive interior and exterior views, 
which proved excellent illustrations for 
the articles. Drawings from which re- 
productions could be made were loaned 
by the architect and the unique floor 
plans published with the write-ups of 
the building. A set of blueprints which 
the architect donated proved an invalu- 
able aid in discussing the proposition 
with promoters. 

The interest the subject aroused was 
very encouraging and the self-imposed 
publicity work became such an _all-ab- 
sorbing and interesting task that deaf- 
ness ceased to be a bother for a season. 
Newspaper readers were openly second- 
ing the motion for housing accommeda- 
tions of the type propo’ed. Their pub- 
lished letters to the editors and the edi- 
torials on the subject which appeared 
were highly gratifying. Inquiries were 
received from interested readers, some 
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of whom were correspondents of out- 
of-town~ publications who sought ma- 
terial for write-ups. To interest influ- 
ential persons who possibly might be 
induced to build or finance the desired 
improvement, I wrote numerous letters 
to architects, builders, investors, govern- 
ment officials and prominent citizens in- 
terested in civic betterment, inclosing 
clippings of my letters to the editors 
and articles describing the model apart- 
ments. 

No financial inducement prompted this 
activity and no compensation was re- 
ceived for the work, which was pursued 
as an avocation or hobby. The write- 
ups on the housing problem furnished 
the press gratuitously were legion and 
were handled from various viewpoints. 
The expense of a typewriter, postage, 
stationery and quantities of newspapers 
and periodicals for distributing marked 
copies made inroads on my small salary 
that sometimes pinched. 
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Six months before the United States 
entered the World War the extensive 
apartment building operations in Wash- 
ington stirred my curiosity, and a sur- 
vey of the situation which I made dis- 
closed that the new construction con- 
tained many small light housekeeping 
suites at moderate rentals, although not 
quit like the model apartments built by 
the vocational institute. The news- 
paper article which I prepared from 
this survey was the first for which I 
was offered payment. Apparently, it was 
of especial interest, for the publishers 
assigned a staff photographer to take 
pictures of some of the new apartments 
to illustrate the write-up, and paid me 
the additional compliment of heading it 
with an explanation that the article was 
written expressly for the paper by me. 

The publicity campaign taught me the 
useful art of constructive writing and 
to apply myself indefatigably toward the 
accomplishment of an end. It was an 
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Corner of a living room, showing kitchenette door 


invaluable experience and training in 
which I improved my own condition 
through efforts to better that of others. 
Eventually I found not only ‘a very de- 
sirable light housekeeping apartment that 
terminated an unpleasant rooming-house 
existence for me, but a more desirable 
and better paying occupation. The dis- 
covery of the apartment was made while 
on an errand which had been performed 
at the behest of “duty before pleasure.” 
Assigned by a church welfare commit- 
tee to a special mission that could be 
carried out only on a holiday which was 
desired by me for a much-coveted week- 
end trip, I accompanied on the mission a 
co-worker from whom a chance remark 
disclosed where apartments of the kind 
I sought were being erected. The build- 
ings were in a neighborhood I frequent- 
ly visited, but because the exterior re- 
sembled private buildings I had failed 
to notice the rental announcement on 
the houses. Through this act of unselfed 








service I found the apartment which 
has been my home for fourteen years. 

A transfer during the war to another 
department in the civil service at Wash- 
ington offered opportunity for utilizing 
the training and experience acquired in 
the housing campaign. The zeal of that 
‘task had enabled me to muster sufficient 
courage to interview more or less promi- 
nent persons in the furtherance of the 
cause, notwithstanding a natural timid- 
ity and reluctance, superinduced by loss 
of hearing, for such work. Thus em- 
boldened, I did not hesitate subsequent- 
ly to personally canvass practically 
every one of the numerous Government 
offices in Washington for a better posi- 
tion in the service. A change from a 
monotonous task of tedious typewriter 
copying to-the interesting work of 
handling correspondence without dicta- 
tion was the result. In my new place 
there was abundant opportunity for in- 
troducing innovations; and a_ strong 
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inclination for orderly arrangement and 
simplification of tasks which I had de- 
veloped as a bachelor home maker was 
successfully brought to bear upon 
office problems. The work of the office, 
which was far in arrears, was brought 
current through simplification of various 
details. It involved devising and in- 
stalling improved systems of handling 
official papers, revision of taxpayers’ and 
office forms, and the carrying on of a 
voluminous correspondence containing 
detailed instructions for the guidance of 
field units. Promotion came rapidly, and 
the gratifying results obtained in im- 
proved service made the position one of 
much interest and pleasure. Although 
my salary is not large, it is above ‘the 
average paid by the Government for 
sub-professional service. 

Nor was that all. Deafness may de- 
bar one from participation in the verbal 
deliberations of his fellow men, from 
sitting in conference and discussions, 
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but if he will learn to express himself 
through the medium of writing, the 
printed word will become his friend 
through whom he may present his ideas 
and conduct his causes before an in- 
satiable reading public. He will gain 
a hearing though he cannot hear. My 
pen has been pushed and my typewriter 
pounded in the interest of employees’ 
cooperative lunch rooms, Saturday half 
holidays, automobile operators’ permits 
for deafened drivers, and other worthy 
causes. And it has proved an exceed- 
ingly interesting and enjoyable pastime. 
The satisfaction engendered of accom- 
plishment imparts a zest for service as 
nothing else can. This story would be 
incomplete did it not include grateful 
acknowledgment for the divine aid which 
was invoked. The experience brings to 
mind the beautiful lines of Samuel 
Longfellow: 


Thou leadest me hy unsought ways 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 
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O you live on a party line? Sure- 
1) ly, they still have them. There 

were plenty of them when my 
ears were something more than mere 
ornaments. Once I voiced a reproof to 
a listener-in on one of those tempting 
instruments. 

“Aw,” said the culprit, “I just want 
to know other people’s opinions.” 

Times have changed, and these days 
it is no disgrace to listen-in. Just don 
your ear muffs and turn your dials and 
plenty there are all over the world who 
are glad to broadcast their opinions. 
Listening-in has become one of the 
greatest of indoor sports. The time has 
come when, if you want to get anywhere 
in this world, you will just have to 
listen-in. 

You can’t hear over the telephone? 
Well, neither can I. You can’t hear over 
the radio? Well, neither can I. But the 
kind of listening-in that I am thinking 
about involves neither of these instru- 
ments. It is merely seeking information 
and being interested. 

You know that imaginary shell that is 
supposed to encase the deafened? It 
seems to me it is composed of indiffer- 
ence, of apathy, of don’t care. It is as 
natural a formation as the shell of a 
snail. It is a sort of spiritual retaliation. 

You try to hear. 
You want to hear. 
You don’t hear. 
You don’t care. 
You won't hear. 

Oh, no, that is not a conjugation of 
the verb to hear. It is a principle of evo- 
lution. If you have allowed the said re- 
sults to come about, you have a shell, 
just as any other helpless thing is bound 


Listening-In 
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to grow one for protection. But it is 
better, oh! much better, to grow tough 
and callous than to grow a shell and 
sit off in the corner with a sad, don’t- 
care expression. 

Why, even after all these years, | 
often find myself beginning to be en- 
cased by this apathetic covering. Do ] 
allow its formation to continue? No, 
indeed. I get right up and knock it 
to pieces by starting something. Per- 
haps questions will turn the trick. Will 
Hoover see that all the idle are em- 
ployed? Do you think Al Smith would 
have wanted to make the Pope Secretary 
of State or something? Now listen-in, 
for you may hear something. 

After the habit of asking questions is 
formed you will be surprised how many 
people will gladly offer information with- 
out any questions because they think 
you are interested. They will not mind 
shouting or repeating. They’ll get the 
information to you some way, if only 
you are an eager audience. They may 
wax pretty frank, especially your rela- 
tives, but remember the shell that you 
have deserted and don’t flinch. 

For instance, one of these frank ones 
said to me, “Do you know what is the 
matter with most deafened people?” 

“Why, we can’t hear,” I answered. 

“Wit,” he said, oh, so calmly, “is a 
poor excuse for brains.” 

“Well, what is the matter with us?” 

“You lack enthusiasm,” he stated. 

“The insane asylum is full of enthusi- 
asm,” I countered. 

“More wit,” he said scornfully. 

With that I discarded the wit and 
donned my thinking cap and began to 
analyze the remark. 
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Some sage said, either in my hearing 
or my eyesight, that wrong is nothing 
but right turned wrong side out. It 
seems to me that it takes the wisdom of 
King Solomon to tell which is the right 
side. So it was with that conclusion. 
Was it upside down or wrong side out? 


Now are we enthusiastic? 

Soon I was far too interested to allow 
any shell to form about me. I wanted 
to know about this, so I went around 
listening-in. 

What is enthusiasm, anyhow? 

Round about among my friends with 
the question on my lips until some of 
them put their fingers to their frowning 
brows and spoke about all the folks be- 
ing gone from home. No use. My mid- 
dle name is persistence when listening-in. 


What is this enthusiasm that we deaf- 
ened need and have not? Can’t we order 
some from a mail order house? 

“Tt’s intense interest,” said one. 

Oh no, not that. I am intensely inter- 
ested in my bank account, but I am not 
the least bit enthusiastic about it. 

Isn’t it strange about common words? 
We hear them every day, but if you pin 
one of us down for a meaning we can 
hardly get it from the dictionary. Among 
other things, Mr. Webster quoted Locke 
as saying, “It (enthusiasm) is formed 
neither on reason nor divine revelation, 
but arises ‘from conceits of a warmed 
or over-weening imagination.” Think of 
that now! It was also stated that en- 
thusiasm, mixed with faction, has 
wrecked governments. (Webster made 
Mr. Ames responsible for that state- 
ment.) After all, is it such a condem- 
nation to be without enthusiasm ? 

The more persons questioned, the more 
certain became my conviction that en- 
thusiasm has come to mean something 
that is left out of the dictionary. For 
it seems to me that enthusiasm is a 
vibration of the emotions. Vibration is 
a manifestation of power any place you 
put it, and so enthusiasm is spiritual 
power. That, in itself, is useless, but 
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attached to some cause or project it is 
just like any power; it surely will move 
things. 

The word means one thing to one per- 
son and something else to another, but it 
means something to every one familiar 
with the language. So to better reach 
others’ points of view I changed my 
question : 

What was the most enthusiastic mo- 
ment of your life? 

The question staggered almost every- 
one because they were just as you and 
I. They had experienced the emotion 
many times but knew not whence it 
came or where it went. 

“What’s the most—” 

“Who, me? Why, I guess it was 
when I found I no longer bit my finger 
nails.” 

Would you believe it? Just a little 
thing like a finger nail to make one en- 
thusiastic! But doesn’t this indicate 
achievement, a realized effort? Effort 
involves action. 

“When I took a fifty dollar prize for 
speed on the typewriter.” Ambition 
again, and also more action. We can't 
get around that. 

“Oh yes,” said another, “it was when 
I had my tonsils removed.” : 

“My stars!” I exclaimed, “was that 
anything to be enthusiastic about?” 

“Well, not exactly,” he said. “But 
you see about five hours later, I was 
in—in—”’ 

“In bed,” I prompted. 

“No, pain,” he replied. “A druggist 
advised me to gargle aspirin solution. 
He thought I couldn’t swallow, of course. 
I took the stuff in my mouth and sum- 
moned all my nerve and swallowed! In 
about fifteen minutes came the most en- 
thusiastic moment of my life. I wanted 
to throw up my cap and shout, only, of 
course I couldn't. It was just like 
Heaven.” 

Now what do you think of that for a 
lesson in appreciation? You sit in your 
comfortable living room. The breeze 
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fans. Nothing hurts you, but are you 
enthusiastic? No, indeed. If you were 
you would not be sitting there looking 
out of the window and mourning because 
you can’t hear that bird sing that is 
swinging in the rosebush. You would be 
singing with the bird whether you could 
hear it or not, because the bird is en- 
thusiastic. 

Do you suppose that enthusiasm has 
_ something of appreciation in it? And 
more, do you suppose we deafened are 
lacking in appreciation? I, for one, deny 
the conclusion, as a rule. Don’t miss 
the qualification. _To my mind en- 
thusiasm, if it is a realization, is some- 
thing more than just that, it is a sud- 
den realization of an ambition or previ- 
ous ‘striving. Striving is action. 

Not one of all the persons that I asked 
thought the height of enthusiasm was 
reached when they burned the mortgage 
on the home. This ought to be such a 
ceremony but, you see, enthusiasm cools 
after long looking forward. 

If you were to regain your hearing, 
bit by bit, your joy wouldn’t be half 
what it would be if you acquired it sud- 
denly. By the time you had it all back 
you would be fussing about the auto- 
mobile horns and asking why the boys 
have to play baseball right in front of 
the house and yell like Indians. Your 
appreciation would be gone along with 
your enthusiasm. 

You know it has often been said that 
it is much easier to reach the emotions 
of a blind man than a deaf man, which 
would indicate that all emotions are more 
susceptible to sound than to sight. If 
the indictment of the deafened upon 
enthusiasm is true, here, then, is the 
answer. But can’t we cultivate enthusi- 
asm despite this handicap? 

Honestly, I believe we can. If you 
look you can find something about which 
you can be enthusiastic, and when you 
have found it you will probably have a 
hobby. 

You never thought for a minute that 
I was on my way to endorsing a hobby 
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‘for the deafened when I began talking 
to that wise relative of mine. Neither 
did I. To be honest, the only hobby 
I have is listening-in. I am enthusiastic 
about it for it brings me real first-hand 
information. It takes me out of corners 
and puts me into the center of things. It 
cracks that imaginary shell we were 
speaking about. 

One thing sure, when you find some- 
thing that you can be enthusiastic about 
all the time, it is just bound to be a 
hobby. When you have learned to be 
enthusiastic about this one thing you 
may learn how to be so without knowing 
whether this desirable trait is a vibra- 
tion, an emotion or just a plain com: 
motion like the bleachers at the ball 
game. 

One thing is clear. Enthusiasm brings 
action. With it you can’t keep still to 
save your life. You will just have to 
do something about that imaginary shell. 
You simply can’t stay in a corner. 

The notion has come to me from some- 
where, the printed page, maybe, that 
only those who are enthusiastic really 
live. They act, while the others merely 
stand and look. This hardly seems to 
be the truth, at least not all the truth. 
Look at a race horse and a plug. They 
both act. One raises a racket but the 
other raises the corn. 

We may agree that all things that 
breathe are not alive in the true sense 
of the word, but every listener-in is alive 
and likely to be enthusiastic, because he 
is interested. He wants to know about 
things and why. Oh certainly, curiosity 
is a nuisance, but healthy curiosity re- 
sults in growth. It doesn’t grow under 
a shell, either. 

You can’t go around this world listen- 
ing-in without working up some feeling 
usually followed by action. There are 
so many things to listen-in upon. You 
are sure to find something that will be 
of interest to you, and when you have 
found that you will have something to 
be enthusiastic about; that will goad 
you into action. 
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Mother and Son 


By Yvonne Prrrots 


in affliction and genius, though in 

reality separated from her by all 
the length of the ocean, is our celebrated 
French deaf-blind poetess, Madame Ber- 
tha Galeron de Colonne. 

She was born with all her senses, in 
Paris, on June 15th, 1859; she was the 
beloved daughter of a distinguished 
teacher, himself a talented poet and au- 
thor, Mr. Ernest de Calonne. Her child- 
ish eyes fervently admired the splendid 
spectacles of nature, the grand white 
summits of Switzerland, the native coun- 
try of her mother, the incomparable blue 
of the lake of Geneva, the warm, gor- 
geous colors of Marseilles and the Ri- 
viera. Her soul was so impregnated by 
them that all her life, in the darkness 
where she has been condemned to spend 
so many years, this fairyland of land- 
scapes and colors has reflected itself in 
her verses. 

It was in Marseilles, when she was 
eleven, that a disease of the eyes causd 
in a few months complete blindness, soon 
followed by deafness in one ear. A great 
Parisian oculist who saw her at this 
time promised to cure her if she were 
brought to his clinic for treatment. At 
the very moment chosen for this jour- 
ney, the Franco-German war of 1870 
was declared. The doctor left Paris, and 
when he came again more than a year 
had elapsed and every hope of healing 
was lost; Mlle. de Calonne was blind 
forever. 

The girl learned braille at the Convent 
of Blind Sisters of St. Paul; it was a 
priceless treasure to her. Thanks to her 
superior intelligence, to the devotion 
that surrounded her—that of her father 


(Cin an to her friend Helen Keller 


above all—to the feeble remnant of hear- 
ing that allowed one to communicate with 
her by speaking directly into her ear. 
her intellectual life developed splendidly. 
She had received the gift of poetry, that 
heavenly music of the soul. At fifteen 
she composed her first verse, to her 
father’s délight; as a girl she was quite 
popular in literary circles; at twenty she 
wrote an historical play in verse that 
was successfully performed on several 
Paris stages; and Victor Hugo, in his 
love for antithesis, christened the blind 
young poetess “The Great Seer”—superb 
title of glory! 

Such was the pathetic charm of this 
graceful creature—light-haired, with a 
nacreous complexion—that in spite of 
her afflictions she was married. Love 
came to her in her night like the most 
radiant sunshine, for she made a mar- 
riage of love, with an architect of great 
talent and of noble heart and soul, Mr. 
Albert Galeron. Her happiness as young 
bride, then as young mother, inspired 
some of her beautiful verses. Alas! dis- 
tress soon followed, when she had the 
grief to lose her first-born baby. 


A few years after, Mr. and Mrs. 
Galeron de Calonne went to live in Rou- 
mania, for the sake of the architect’s pro- 
fession. In this far-away country Mme. 
Galeron de Calonne was to find a warm 
friend—the literary Queen Carmen Syl- 
va. The heart of the sovereign was also 
bleeding from an incurable wound, the 
loss of her only child. The two be- 
reaved mothers were able to understand 
and sympathize with each other. A fact 
worthy of notice is that her friendship 
with the young blind French lady, and 
their later correspondence, aroused the 
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Madame Galeron de Calonne at the time of 
her friendship with Carmen Sylva 


interest of the Queen in the blind as a 
class, and inspired her to accomplish 
among the Roumanian blind her splen- 
did work of mercy. So the affliction of 
one has been a blessing for many! 
When Mme. Galeron de Calonne pub- 
lished her book of verses that has be- 
come so famous under the title of “Dans 
Ma Nuit” (“Into My Night”), Carmen 
Sylva wished to write the preface to it. 


Here are some extracts from her touch- 
ing pages : 

7 . The young poetess who offers this 
book to the public is worthy of a deep sym- 
pathy. Not only will she inspire in her 
readers an infinite compassion, but she will 
also bring great joy to all those who be- 
lieve in the triumph of the spiritual over the 
material. 

“ . . . What makes this book particularly 
touching is that it contains a summary of her 
life... one is seized by the tragic passion 
contained in the verses—the verses of a mar- 
tyred motherhood . . . It is a story written 
with her very blood; one can perceive be- 
tween the lines the pangs of her heart. 

“I recommend this book tp the readers of 
souls, certain of the sympathy it will inspire 
in them. 

“CARMEN SYLVA 
(Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania).” 
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Madame Galeron de Calonne was then 
only partially deaf. Her affliction 
soon to become complete. She had pubs 
lished “Dans Ma Nuit” in January, 1890, 
being thirty years old. The following 
winter, on December Ist, 1890, she ree 
ceived the news that her book had re 
ceived the highest award she could have 
dreamed—it had been crowned by the 
French Academy. This very day, hoe 
the weather was terribly cold, she had 
taken a walk. In the evening her hus- 
band, sitting very close to her, read aloud 
to her in the ear still able to hear a lite 
tle. Suddenly the words became con- 
fused ... mingled . . . gave place toa 
dreadful silence. The afternoon’s chill 
had affected her ear; in a moment she 
had become totally deaf. Her dear musie, 
the companion and the comforter of her 
darkness, was dead to her; dead too, the 
voices of her husband, of all the dear 
ones she loved so tenderly, so fervently! 
It was agony to her; in fact, she has 
always suffered from her deafness, “so 
separative,” much more than from her 
blindness. Only her faith, deep and in- 
tense, helped her to gain, little by little, 
step by step, submission and _ serenity. 
Since this fatal day, to communicate 
with others she feels with her delicate 
fingers the lips and throat of her inter- 
locutors. Many visitors have marvelled 
at the cleverness and skill of her touch. 

After leaving Roumania, Mr. and 
Mrs. Galeron lived for about ten years 
in Spain, where the architect built beau- 
tiful public buildings. For Madame Ga- 
leron this life had a painful detail; they 
inhabited an old palace paved with mar- 
ble, so she could not feel around her the 
passing and the movement that a wood 
floor would have transmitted to her. 
Every deaf person, and still more every 
deaf-blind person, can understand this 
deprivation. 

In their old age, the Galerons have 
become residents of Paris, where they 
spend the winters, while in summer they - 
inhabit a family estate in Normandy. 
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Madame Galeron de Calonne as She Is Now 


Madame Galeron has always continued 
her literary work. Numerous are the 
poems and essays she has published in 
the greatest French reviews, and they 
have always been very successful. In 
spite of her celebrity, she enjoys only the 
intimacy of her family and a small circle 
of chosen friends. She has had the 
most illustrious ‘friends. In addition to 
Victor Hugo and Carmen Sylva, already 
mentioned, she has been closely ac- 
quainted with Pierre Loti, Francois Cop- 
pée, Charles Le Goffic, and many others. 

Very great blessings, and also very 
great afflictions—that austere form of 
blessing—have marked the path of 
Madame Galeron de Calonne. She has 
lost two children; she still has two, a 
daughter, Jeanne—her darling “Jean- 
nette,”” a young woman of energetic char- 
acter, greatly talented in drawing, paint- 
ing, and the fine arts—and a son, Jean, 
who has a marvellous spiritual affinity 
with his mother. He was still very young 
when the terrible war of 1914 broke out, 
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but he decided to do his duty. He went 
to the front, carrying in his soldier’s bag, 
like a talisman, a book soon blotted with 
mud and blood—the book of his mother’s 
poems. Terribly wounded, nursed in 
eight different hospitals, operated upon 
several times, still he recovered to re- 
turn to his mother. 

The days following the Great War 
have been hard ones for young French- 
men. Jean Galeron found a position as 
bank clerk, but he was too much of an 
arti:t and a poet to like business. Tempt- 
ed by American friends who insisted 
upon taking him with them, he departed 
several years ago for the New World 
and is iiving in Connecticut. During an 
evening with some friends in New York, 
he met Helen Keller, who is one of his 
mother’s correspondents, and was 
charmed and enthused by her brightness 
and her graceful ways. 

His perfect knowledge of English, 
added to the poetical gift he has in- 
herited from his mother, have suggested 
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to him a very touching idea—to trans- 
late and publish in English his mother’s 
splendid book, “Into My Night.” — It 
will really be a unique case: the poems 
of a deaf-blind woman translated into 
a foreign language by her own son. What 
a beautiful work of filial love added to 
a beautiful work of sorrow and genius! 

Madame Galeron de Colonne, my no- 
ble friend, has kindly permitted me to 
publish with this review some of her 
poems, translated by her son. Here they 
are; in their pathetic beauty they will 
certainly go straight to the hearts of all 
my readers. 


BLIND AND DEAF 


On one black day, weary of immobility, 
The eyes closed, the ear prisoner, 

The stifled soul searching its liberty, 
Almost in revolt at the strength of the barrier. 


When sudden—I discovered that a road 

Even yet could lead me to knowing... 
And this magic road was the hand: 

My seeing hand knew the secret of hearing! 


As a captive maddened with suffering 

Hurls himself against the walls of his 
dungeon, 

I forced open the ponderous door of silence . . 

But only half-way open. 


WHAT MATTERS IT? 
To My Husband 


I see thee now no more, O sun that flames, 

Yet through.gray days I feel the pallour there, 

I have the sadness of it—need thy joys. 

I see thee now no more, O sun that flames, 
But I have thy heat. 


I see no more the splendour of the ‘rose, 
But heaven has made the path for everyone. 
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What boots the gleam? I have the soul of 
things. 
I see no more the splendour of the rose 
But I have the scent. 






I see no more thy look that loves me so 

When thus on me I feel it come to rest: 

What matters it! Regret were blasphemy. 

I see no more thy look that loves me so 
But I have thy kiss. 







My eyes are closed. But what imports the 
shade! 
I have too many rays, too much of day, 
For aught te make a darkness over me. 
My eyes are closed. But what imports the 
shade— 
e Since I have love! 









TO HELEN KELLER 


How many close ties bind us together! 
Our pale night is not without brightness, 
We illuminate it with the same beauties 
And our hope is the same— 

How many close ties bind us together! 


How I love to contemplate thy Lioness soul 

And all the intrepidity of thy courage. 

How I love the Ideal toward which mounts 
The ardour of impulse of thy goodness. 


In thy night—starring itself—light has fused. 

No more dost thou hurtle thy brow against 
the hard bar. 

Thy cage has opened, O noble prisoner! 

Thy dream’s horizon is widely beautiful. 


Thy mutism has broken its wild silence, 

By dint of striving thy will is the conqueror. 

It has made a miracle: it unseals thy mouth— 
Renders back speech to thy heart. 


Immortal is the book that tells of thy history. 

Blessed thy good angel and her work of love. 

Let them all be associated in the cry of thy 
victory, 

All those, like thee, whom thou hast given 
back to the day! 
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Lip Reading, in the First Year 


By Martua C. Bett 


formally and informally in the 

first year. Exercises for formal 
teaching may be quite cut-and-dried, 
as it were; and such exercises are prob- 
ably more or less incident to first-year 
work in all schools where oral teaching 
obtains. They consist of the names of 
common objects, the names of persons, 
of time phrases, of numeral adjectives 
and adjectives of color, and of com- 
mands. They are invaluable, of course, 
for the purpose of learning vocabulary, 
and of training the eye to detect even 
slight variations of movement: of the 
lips. They are useful also in training 
the mind to attend and to be accurate. 
There is always the spirit of the game 
about them, and of the doing of clever 
stunts. They form a sort of background 
for the teaching of speech, and have 
their place in the teaching of silent 
reading. 

The field of formal teaching of lip- 
reading is capable of exact charting, 
and, indeed, has been so satisfactorily 
charted as to need little amplification. 

The informal teaching of lip-reading 
is quite a different story. There is 
nothing cut-and-dried about it, it cannot 
be written into a program for a day’s 
work, there is little of the game about 


IP-READING may be taught both 


it, it never partakes of the nature of 
stunts, and it cannot follow the lines of 
formal language teaching. It is merely 
covering each situation as it arises, with 
spoken language addressed to the eye 
of the child. It is so perfectly simple 
and so easy of accomplishment and 
yet so far-reaching in its benefits as to 
be of primary importance. And_ the 
words primary importance should be 
written in capitals and in red ink. It 
is within the province of everyone who 
comes in contact with the child, particu- 
larly teachers, supervisors and house- 
mothers. 

Let me offer a few situations by way 
of illustration: 

The teacher has turned to the black- 
board to write, but there is no crayon 
on the ledge. She turns to a child and 
says, perfectly naturally, “Arthur, will 
you please get me a crayon?” Even 
a very stupid child will see that crayon 
is what is wanted, and is interested to 
observe that the teacher did something 
with her lips, and is pleased at being 
picked out to do the deed. He is, con- 
sequently, in a receptive attitude, and 
this receptive attitude is at least half 
the game of learning. It is then only 
a very short step to saying, quite out 
of the blue and apropos of nothing, 
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“Arthur, will you please get me a 
crayon?” and having a ready response. 

Another situation: 

We will assume that each child in a 
given class has somewhere among his 
belongings a pair of scissors. The class, 
maybe, is standing, and the teacher says 
to the class, “You may get your scis- 
sors.’ She says it naturally and as 
though she expects them to understand. 
Of course, they do not understand. She 
repeats it a time or two, and then she 
takes them to the place where the scis- 
sors are kept and shows them. And the 
word shows should be written in capital 
letters and in red ink. Then she re- 
peats, “You may get your scissors.” 
There is usually at least one child whose 
expression, if it were interpreted, would 
be something like this: “Well, of all 
things! And that meant go and get the 
things to cut with.” 

Another situation: 

In formal lip-reading the children 
have learned their names and the com- 
mand, “Come.” The housemother wants 
Lucile, who is out at play. She says 
to Virginia, “Go tell Lucile to come.” 
Then the chances are that since Vir- 
ginia is being trained to use her wits 
with regard to moving lips, she will put 
two and two together and come in pres- 
ently leading Lucile by the hand. But 
if she does not, the housemother’s move 
is to go and show her what is meant 
by the command. 


Another situation : 

The teacher has said to Billy, “Get 
the pointer,” but Billy has not under- 
stood. So she turns to Dorothy and 
repeats her request, and Dorothy goes 
hot haste after the pointer. Billy’s re- 
action to the situation is likely to be a 
promise to himself not to be caught on 
that again. 


Another situation: 

It is the day for the children to go to 
to the barber shop. They go immediately 
after school and it is almost time for 
dismissal. The teacher says, “You will 
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go to the barber shop this afternoon and 
have your hair cut.” When school is 
out, the housemother says, “Get your 
coats and caps. You're going to the 
barber shop to have your hair cut.” 
The next morning the teacher notices 
(or more likely her attention is called 
to) the cropped heads, and remarks 
quite naturally, “Oh, you had _ your 
hair cut.” 

Another situation: 

It is near supper time. A _ little 
group is playing at a table. They look 
up as the housemother approaches, and 
she says to them, “Come, children, wash 
your hands and faces. It is time for 
supper.” The action that follows is self 
explanatory, and in an incredibly short 
time even very stupid children will un- 
derstand perfectly such a remark and 
respond to it. 


Another situation: 

Tlie teacher turns to Margaret and 
says, “Please get me a pencil.” And 
Margaret gets a crayon. Then one of 
the scoffers who sit always at the elbows 
of teachers says, “And you call that 
lip-reading?”” The teacher will know 
that it is not the finished product in 
lip-reading, but it is lip-reading in the 
making, though she will have a hard 
time explaining it to those who scoff, 
and to those who know little of the 
way in which children learn. 


Indeed, it is well if all who come in 
contact with young deaf children can 
remember that they are not always ex- 
hibiting the finished product in lip- 
reading, but are always teaching lip- 
reading. No one ever addressed a deaf 
child in speech without benefit to the 
child. 


It is the talking teacher and the talk- 
ing housemother who get best results in 
informal teaching. The person of few 
words, if she be a teacher, may do very 
efficient formal teaching; or, if she be 
a housemother, may keep the mending 
done up, but she will never be in the 
truest sense a lip-reading teacher. 
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The lip-reading thus acquired, it is 
readily seen, forms a splendid back- 
ground for future teaching of every 
kind. And it can be acquired so eas- 
ily, so very, very easily. 

From my own experience I am aware 
that the amount of lip-reading a child 
may acquire in this purely informal 
way is very great indeed. The ease 
with which it is acquired is comparable 
to the ease with which a hearing child 
learns to hear and understand language. 

To undertake stunts with informal 
lip-reading, however, or to try to show 
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it off, is always disastrous. On one 
occasion I was asked to demonstrate 
informal lip-reading before a teachers’ 
association. It is obvious that such a 
demonstration was, to say the least, diffi- 
cult. During the course of it I asked 
Georgie to ask Mr. Brown to come. 
Georgie fell down completely. Mr. 
Brown was sitting there looking at me. 
I might easily enough have asked him 
myself, and Georgie could not believe 
that I could be guilty of asking so 
stupid a thing. Before, I had always 
asked him sensible things! 





Developing “Have” and “Be” by the Barry Method 


By Marcaret C. SMITH 


N the formal developing of the 
| verbs “have” and “be”, if the for- 

mer is developed in the regular set 
of slates or columns and the latter is 
developed on a separate set of two 
slates—one for the subject and _ the 
other for the complete predicate—chil- 
dren are not so apt to confuse these 
verbs and we are less likely to be con- 
fronted with such sentences as “I atm 
a ball,” instead of “I have a ball.” 

The use of a separate set of two 
slates for developing “be” was intro- 
duced by Miss Barry after her book had 
been printed; hence we do not find the 
separate slates mentioned in her lan- 
guage outline. 

Suppose a great deal of informal pre- 
paratory work has been done, and we 
are ready to take up the formal work on 
the verb “have.” We build up the formal 
conjugation of the present tense by 
means of action work, in this manner: 

A pupil, holding a horn or any other 
object and standing at slate number one, 
says, and then writes in the columns: 


1 | 2 | 3 | 4 8 5 
I have | ahorn | |’ 


Of course, as soon as this has been 


written in the columns the pupil imme- 
diately writes the same sentence on an- 
other slate, without the aid of the col- 
umns. Another pupil, speaking to the 
one who has just written “I have a 
horn,” says: “You have a horn,” and 
indicates it by a dotted line in the col- 
umns, but does not write it and then 
immediately indicates it in the same way 
on the side slate under the sentence “I 
have a horn.” Then the pupil who holds 
the horn is turned with his face to the 
slate and his back to the class, while an- 
other pupil says: 

“( John) has a horn,” and then writes 
it in the columns and also on the side 
slate. We then have on the side slate: 


I have a horn 
Ebb Te BSBA (the indicated second person) 
(Jchn) has a horn. 


Next, the same pupil holds another 
object—let us say a marble—while an- 
other pupil says, and then writes in the 
columns: “He has a marble,” and then 
writes it on the side slate. We then 
have on the side slate: 

I have a horn. 

RRR a (the indicated second person) 


(John) has a horn. 
He has a marble. 
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Then, the teacher writes above this, 
using colored crayon, “Have, present 
tense” and rubs out “a horn” and “a 
marble” and substitutes “ —.” 
She may then write the “You have 
,”’ using colored crayon, and with 
a mark of some sort, as brackets around 
it. The teacher then explains that what 
is written inside the brackets is what 
we write in letters home and what we 
say to other people. 


We then have on the side slate: 


























Have, present tense 
I have 
[You have ——-] 
John has a 
He has —— 
The teacher then draws the attention 


of the class to what she has written 
above these expressions—“Have, pres- 
ent tense’’—and to the fact that what is 
written on the side slate is just the same 
form that is used in the columns. She 
then erases “John has ” and 
we have the first three steps of the pres- 
ent tense of “have.” Next, using a girl, 
the teacher develops “She has 

” in the same way. Then, using a 
picture of an animal or a bird or of an 
object, she develops “It has 7 
The plural forms are taught just as 
easily as the singular, of course. 

















Throughout the development of this 
conjugation the teacher stresses the noun 
idea—that we use “have”? when we can 
see something and handle it and that we 
can place the thing or things at the third 
slate. I find that the use of a box at 
the third slate into which all the things 
used in the development of “have’’ are 
placed after the forms have been devel- 
oped, helps greatly in stressing the noun 
idea. 

This conjugation is then used in all 
sorts of ways, bringing in all forms of 
the present tense until the teacher feels 
reasonably sure that the pupils thor- 
oughly understand and can use them. 
Pictures are an excellent aid in this 
exercise. 
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Then in another part of the room and 
on an entirely separate set of two slates 
the teacher develops the verb “be.” We 
use only two slates, following the gram- 
matical analysis of the subject and the 
complete predicate, and on the first is 
written the subject with any modifiers 
and on the second the verb and every- 
thing that follows it. In this work the 
teacher stresses the adjective idea in- 
stead of the noun idea. 

By the time the pupils are ready to 
begin the formal conjugation of “he” 
they already have included in their vo- 
cabulary adjectives of color and a few 
others that have come up informally in 
their news items, letters, etc. The teacher 
begins with adjectives with which the 
pupils are already familiar. She may 
make a list of these on a side slate or 
refer to a list already available. Per- 
haps the word “tall” has come up pre- 
viously; also the word “good.” She 
ean use them in the work on “be.” Sup- 
pose I am the teacher. | draw atten- 
tion to the fact that J am tall, pointing 
to the slates at the same time; next that 
Jack is good, also pointing to the slates. 
I then use various other adjectives in 
the same way before beginning the writ- 
ten form. In writing in the slates the 
sentence “I am tall,’ I draw attention to 
the adjective. We may then write a 
long list of adjectives on the second 
slate, obtaining as many words as pos- 
sible from the pupils. This arouses in- 
terest, as they like to take part. We may 
get: tall, good, well, pretty, small, bad, 
large, etc. 


Then I let them tell different things 
to fit each adjective or let them choose 
pictures that fit these adjectives, and 
tell about them. After the idea has 
been presented, the formal conjugation 
of the present tense of “be” is built up 
in a way similar to the way in which 
we developed “have.” Later, after the 
adjective idea is well founded, we may 
take up formal work using the verb 
“be” with noun phrases, but not for 
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some time, as they confuse this with 
“have.” In other words, we prefer at 
first to use “J am good” rather than “I 
am a good boy,” except as an expres- 
sion, as we emphasized the a and the 
noun in the “have’’ drill and so want to 
avoid using it with “be” for quite a 
while. We use the expression “ is 
a good boy” or “ is a good girl” 
informally and in letters, but not in 
connection with formal drill work on 
“be.” 

It may seem strange to some teachers 
of the deaf that this practice of teach- 
ing “be” and “have” on separate sets of 
slates heips the children keep these verbs 
straight, but it actually does. I have 
seen excellent results obtained by others 
in this way and have gotten very satis- 
factory results in my own teaching. Of 
course, in preparation for this formal 
drill on “be” and “have” we should use 
informally, at every opportunity, the va- 
rious forms of these verbs, as: “I am 
sorry,” “You are well,” “John is sick,” 
or “I have a new hat,” “You have a 
pretty dress,” etc., long before we are 
ready to begin formal:work. If we daily 
tell our pupils something, using one or 
both of these verbs, we will find that 
when we are ready to take up the formal 
drill, the children will have a fair idea 
of what it is all about. I might say 
right here that this is one of the best 
methods of teaching any language prin- 
ciple. We can prepare for it in advance 
of the actual drill, so that when we 
come to the formal exercise we have 
very little to teach, our drill work tak- 
ing the form of a review exercise. 

Going back to “be” and “have,” if 
after this informal preparatory work | 
find there is a child who does not know 
what that word is that goes before the 
adjective in the “be” slate, as: “Eva 
fat,” I let him draw a line where 
the word should go and complete the 
sentence with an adjective just as in 
the illustration; then let another pupil 
tell that child what the word is, after 
which he writes it on the slate. 
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As a final test of the children’s knowl- 
edge of these two verbs, we should re- 
quire them to change sentences from 
one form to the other. Example: The 
teacher, pointing to the “be” slate, says 
to a child, “Tell me something about 
Helen's hair,” and the pupil says, “Hel- 
en's hair is brown,” and then writes if 
on the “be” slate. The teacher then 
says, “Now change that and write it 
over here,” moving over to the “have” 
siate. The child changes the statement 
to “Helen has brown hair.” Or the 
process may be reversed, using “have” 
first, and then changing the sentence to 
the “be” construction. Then we may 
use pictures or objects, talking about 
them, first using “be” and then chang- 
ing to “have” or reversing the process. 

{t is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
development of the other forms and 
tenses of these verbs, as it is no more 
difficult, of course, to present them than 
it is to present the forms of the simple 
present tense. 

Just here I should like to say that 
inasmuch as feel, look, seem, taste and 
smell express a state of being and are 
followed by adjectives, not adverbs, they 
may be developed in the “be” slate, in 
exactly the same way that “be” is taught. 

vor exampie, we say: “I feel cold,” 
not, “I feel coldly.” Likewise, “You 
look sick”; “The flower smells sweet” ; 
“The boy seems careful”; “The old man 
looks tired,” and so on; and, of course, 
we should say “I feel bad,” not “I 
feel badly.” Feel and look can be used 
in another sense, as: “Blind people feel 
the braille with the tips of their fingers.” 
“We look with our eyes.” In these in- 
stances the sentences should be written 
in the regular set of slates, not in the 
“be” slate. 

Of course, until our pupils are able 
to use these verbs correctiy away from 
the columns, we cannot say that they 
have really mastered them, as the true 
test of the children’s knowledge of any 
word or principle is their ability to in- 
corporate it into their original language— 
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to make it their own, anywhere, at any 
time. For this reason I do not advo- 
cate the continued use of these verbs in 
the columns. I do know, however, that 
developing “be” and “have’’ on sepa- 
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rate sets of slates does help deaf chil- 
dren keep them straight, and I know of 
no other device that has been of so 
much help to me in the teaching of these 
verbs. 





The Teaching of Numbers 


By Harry L. We tty 


sion of educators of the deaf a per- 

son who has not heard of Mr. Frank 
W. Booth’s Method of Teaching Num- 
bers. There are some who feel that its 
intricacies prohibit its practical use. 
Therefore, my only purpose in writing 
this paper is to give a better under- 
standing, if possible, of a very much 
misunderstood method. To me, it is so 
natural in its plan of procedure that its 
very naturalness becomes a stumbling 
block to those who try to grasp the en- 
tire scope of the subject in an hour’s 
demonstration. Early in my career as 
a teacher I became a convert to Mr. 
Booth’s method of teaching this very 
important subject. After sixteen years 
of experience with it, I feel that I have 
mastered the subject in my own way. 
What I have abstracted from his work 
I shall try to set down, with the hope 
that others will desire to know more of 
this method and to put into practice the 
principles that it involves. 

In studying Mr. Booth’s method there 
are certain essentials that one must bear 
in mind. It is vital that we make dis- 
tinction between figures and numbers, 
between operations with figures and rea- 
soning with numbers. Another impor- 
tant feature of his method is the stress- 
ing of the relationship of numbers; and, 
too, it adheres strictly to the decimal 
system of numbers, which is the very 
foundation of all our arithmetical proc- 
esses. Too often the teaching of num- 
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bers is completely lost sight of and we 
fail in our teaching because of little or 
no value of the figure to the child. “It 
is an unquestioned fact that thinking 
and reasoning with numbers may be 
carried on independently of the use of 
figures.” Also, “We are aware that the 
science of numbers existed centuries be- 
fore our decimal system of figures was 
devised.” Therefore, figures in the 
teaching of arithmetic are not a pri- 
mary, but rather a secondary essential. 

In treating the subject, I shall con- 
fine myself to the discussion of the 
teaching of numbers and the four fun- 
damental processes which form the basis 
of our arithmetical system. 

The first step in this method is to 
give the child a conception of number. 
Proceed as follows: Spread a_ paper 
upon the table, then without the child 
seeing what is being done, place two 
blocks under the paper. Out in the hall 
have a number of blocks—any number. 
Have a child come, put his hand under 
the paper and feel the blocks. He per- 
ceives a certain relationship. Send him 
to the blocks in the hall and, concealed 
in his hand, he brings some _ blocks, 
which are shown to the teacher. If the 
first perception became a fixed impres- 
sion and the mind functioned normally, 
the child will have the correct number. 
If he erred in his perception of rela- 
tionships, give him another trial. With 
the average mentality of deaf children 
found in our schools a second attempt 
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will not be necessary. The reasen for 
concealing the blocks is to give each 
child an opportunity to form these sense 
impressions for himself. The same re- 
sult can be obtained by letting the child 
use the blocks an instant, cover them, 
and have him go to the hall for blocks 
as previously illustrated. 

Using either of the above methods of 
procedure, follow the establishing of the 
two relationship with the establishing of 
the three, four, and five relationships, 
respectively. When each child has the 
correct conception of the number two, 
hold up the two blocks and say two. 
Let the first knowledge of this new 
word be acquired from the lips. Have 
the children articulate the word two, 
then write the word two and follow it 
with the figure 2. In like manner per- 
form this operation with the conceptions 
of three, four, and five, respectively. 
(Any small objects can be used for 
these initiative steps.) 

Follow the teaching of five with the 
teaching of ten. The child knows five. 
Hold five objects in each hand. Indi- 
cate each with a nod of the head and 
say five - five. Let each child say five - 
five. The figures 5-5 are shown. Put 
the objects together and say ten. Have 
ten articulated. Erase the fives and re- 
place them with the decimal symbol 10. 
The number twenty is presented as 
two-tens. Using the counter cards, hold 
a ten in each hand. The children know 
ten. Have them say ten-ten. Show the 
figures 10-10. Put the counter cards 
together and say twenty. Have twenty 
articulated. Erase the tens and replace 
them with the decimal symbol 20. When 
three-tens are presented, the majority 
of children will of their own volition 
say three-tens; likewise when four-tens, 
five-tens, six-tens, seven-tens, eight- 


tens, nine-tens, and ten-tens are pre- 
sented the children will respond accu- 
rately without hesitating. The arbitrary 
. Names for these numbers are given after 
each has been taught, i. e., after the 
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three tens have been shown and the 
children have said ten-ten-ten. or 
three-tens, let them read the word thirty 
from the lips. Have the word thirty 
articulated. Write it, and have the writ- 
ten form followed by the decimal sym- 
bol 30. 


At this point, or sooner, the num- 
bers less than ten may be taught. By 
comparison teach nine, eight, and seven 
as being respectively one, two, and three 
less than ten. By comparison teach six 
as one more than five. After the num- 
bers two, three, four, five, and ten have 
been taught with objects, use the counter 
cards. These are made of light white 
cardboard, eight inches square, with dots 
representing the numbers from one to 
ten, and the tens from ten to one-hun- 
dred. Arrange the dots on the counter 
cards in horizontal rows rather than 
after the fashion of dominoes. In the 
horizontal arrangement of the dots we 
are gradually building toward a ten, the 
decimal unit around which we should 
build all of our arithmetical processes. 
The counter cards have this advantage 
over the stick counters—the child is 
never sure of the exact number of 
sticks in a bundle, while he is absolutely 
sure of the number when presented with 
the cards. 


The numbers between ten and twenty 
are taught by showing the respective 
cards of which they are composed. For 
example, thirteen is made up of a ten 
and a three. Take a ten card and a 
three card. Let the children say three- 
ten or ten-three. Then give the arbi- 
trary name thirteen. The children will 
find no difficulty in counting hundreds. 
When ten-hundred is reached, the arbi- 
trary name one-thousand must be given. 

With the foregoing foundation one is 
ready to begin the teaching of reading 
and writing numbers. For this purpose 
I use the counter cards and a contriv- 
ance of the following description: It is 
a three-sided box, forty-four inches long 
and five inches wide. The back of the 
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Samples of the counter cards originated by Mr. Booth 


box slopes at an angle of twenty de- 
grees. This slope holds the cards in 
practically an upright position. A nar- 
row strip across the front keeps the 
cards from slipping out. The box is 
then divided into five compartments, 
each of which is a little over eight 
inches in length. When the child faces 
the contrivance, the compartment at the 
extreme right is for units. To the left 
in consecutive order are the compart- 
ments for the tens, hundreds, thousands, 
and ten-thousands. 

When teaching the children to write 
numbers, do not teach the numbers con- 
secutively. If hundreds are being taught, 
teach any hundred. As an illustration, 
I will use the numbers 808 and 880. 
Ask the class, making use of speech and 
lip-reading, ‘to give you the number 
eight hundred eight. The child selects 
eight one-hundred cards and an eight 
card. The eight one-hundred cards are 
put into hundreds’ compartment, and 
the eight card into units’ compartment. 
The child reads the number eight hun- 
dred eight, writes the words, and then 
the figures. By making use of the com- 
partments the placing of the naught 
does not confuse the child when writing 


the figures for eight hundred eight. He 
sees that the tens compartment is va- 
cant, therefore it is necessary to place 
the naught between the hundreds and 
the units. In teaching eight hundred 
eighty, the child selects eight one-hun- 
dred cards and one eighty card. The 
eight one-hundred cards are put into 
hundreds’ compartment and the eighty 
card into tens’ compartment. As _ previ- 
ously explained, the child reads the num- 
ber, writes it in words, and then in 
figures. With this number units com- 
partment is not occupied, and the child 
understands that a naught must be 
placed in his number in units’ place. 
When it is desired to write numbers 
dealing with thousands, have the chil- 
dren make a few bundles of ten one- 
hundred cards each. By making these 
bundles themselves the children know 
the value of each bundle. The writing 
of such numbers as one thousand one 
hundred, one thousand ten, and one 
thousand one often prove troublesome. 
By placing these numbers in the com- 
partments the difficulty arising from the 
placing of the naughts in the number 
is removed. 

Teach the combinations of ten and 
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one hundred. Illustration: Hold up the 
eight card and say, “Make ten,” or the 
one card and say, “Make ten.” Like- 
wise, hold up the thirty card and say, 
“Make one hundred,” or hold up the 
fifty card and say, “Make one hun- 
dred.” 

For lip-reading and quick thinking 
give combinations of one hundred, one 
hundred ten, one hundred fifty, etc. Or 
take up a number of the hundred cards, 
turn them rapidly, one at a time, pause 
occasionally and ask for the number. 

Using the counter cards teach the 
children to count by hundreds, fifties, 
tens, twenty-fives, twos, nines, threes, 
fours, etc. When counting by twelves, 
the ten cards and the two cards are 
used. Place a ten card in tens’ compart- 
ment and a two card in units’ compart- 
ment. The child sees twelve. Place an- 
other ten and another two in the com- 
partments. In tens’ compartment the 
child sees twenty and in units’ com- 
partment four, and immediately says 
twenty-four. Continuing the exercise, 
he next sees thirty and six, then forty 
and eight, then fifty and ten. A _ ten 
having been completed in units’ com- 
partment, the five-two cards are ex- 
changed for a ten card, which is placed 
in tens’ compartment. The child then 
sees sixty. The next additional twelve 
makes seventy in tens’ compartment and 
two in units’ compartment. This count- 
ing may be continued at the discretion 
of the teacher. Counting by nineteens 
is a very simple operation when the 
counter cards are used. 

For mental addition the following is 
very helpful. Place the counter cards 
where they can be conveniently reached. 
Select the cards one by one and place 
each in its proper compartment. As 
each card is placed in its compartment 
the children read the sum. For example, 
take the following counter cards, one 
hundred, five, twenty, two, ten, one 
hundred, three, fifty, four, and twenty. 
The one hundred card is placed in hun- 
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The device for holding the cards 


dreds’ compartment. The children say 
one hundred. The five is placed in units’ 
compartment. The children say one 
hundred five. Continuing this operation 
with the successive numbers given above 
we have one hundred twenty five, one 
hundred twenty seven, one hundred 
thirty seven, two hundred thirty seven, 
two hundred forty—here a ten has been 
completed and must be transferred to 
tens’ compartment—two hundred nine- 
ty, two hundred ninety four, and three 
hundred fourteen—here a hundred has 
been completed and must be transferred 
to hundreds’ compartment. Exchange 
the ten-ten cards for a one hundred 
card and put the one hundred card into 
hundreds’ compartment. This exercise 
can be continued indefinitely, and any 
number of combinations can be worked 
out. 

Nine plus eight becomes a_ simple 
combination if the counter cards are 
used. The child sees that the nine card 
lacks one of being ten. Using the eight 
card he proceeds to make the nine card 
a ten. The eight card becomes a seven. 
The result of the two is visibly seven- 
teen. By continually making combina- 
tions the relationship of numbers natu- 
rally develops. By this method the me- 
chanical process of carrying is done 
away with. The child has learned to 
add without making conscious effort. 

Before we have progressed this far, 
work has been done with the subtrac- 
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tion thought. Here again the counter 
cards and the device for counting play 
an important part. Hold up a ten card 
and say, “Take two.” The child know- 
ing the combinations of ten takes up a 
two card and an eight card. He lays 
the two card on the table and has the 
eight card remaining. This exercise is 
to be repeated with the other combina- 
tions that make ten. Likewise, take up 
a one hundred card and say, “Take 
seventy.” The child knowing the com- 
binations necessary to make one hun- 
dred takes up a seventy card and a 
thirty card. He lays the seventy card 
on the table and has the thirty card re- 
maining. This exercise is to be used 
with the combinations of the tens that 
make one hundred. For practice with 
the subtraction thought use simple prob- 
lems where borrowing is not involved. 
Illustration: Select a one hundred card, 
two ten cards, and a five card. Place 
each in its proper compartment. Have 
the child take one hundred ten, or fif- 
teen, or one hundred five. In fact, any 
combination of numbers can be taken 
away that does not involve borrowing. 
When the subtraction idea has become 
firmly fixed in the mind of the child, 
take up the borrowing thought. (Bear 
in mind that all the first steps in this 
work are done without resorting to the 
use of figures.) The following illus- 
trates the borrowing process: Have the 
ciass select from the counter cards the 
number five thousand one hundred sixty 
two. They will select five bundles of 
cards of one thousand each, a one hun- 
dred card, six ten cards, and a two card. 
Place these in their respective compart- 
ments. Then tell the class to take away 
three thousand seven hundred twenty- 
nine. 

The children realize that they cannot 
take nine from the units compartment 
when only two are there. By former 
experience they have learned that when 
a ten was made in units compartment it 
was transferred to tens compartment. 
This thought naturally arises, “If a ten 
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can be transferred from units compart- 
ment to tens compartment, why can’t 
the operation be reversed?” With this 
thought in mind he proceeds to reverse 
the operation. He takes a ten card and 
exchanges it for a nine card and a one 
card. He places the nine card on the 
table in front of units compartment and 
puts the one card into units compart- 
ment. There are now three units in 
units compartment. Proceeding to tens 
compartment he finds fifty are left. It 
is an easy matter to take away two tens, 
These are laid on the table in front of 
tens compartment. By investigating he 
finds three tens are left in this compart- 
ment. Proceeding to hundreds compart- 
ment the child again realizes that he 
cannot take seven hundred out of this 
compartment when only one hundred 
are there. From his experience with the 
units the thought soon arises that the 
same process may be used here. He 
transfers a thousand from thousands 
compartment to hundreds compartment 
and takes away seven hundred, which 
he lays on the table in front of hun- 
dreds compartment. Four hundred are 
left in hundreds compartment. Turning 
to thousands compartment we find four 
thousand there. Three thousand are 
taken away and only one thousand re- 
mains. Lying on the table in front of 
their respective compartments are the 
three thousand seven hundred twenty- 
nine which we asked the class to take 
away. In the compartments are one 
thousand four hundred thirty-nine, the 
remainder. Solve several problems in 
this way before the solution involving 
the use of ‘figures is introduced. When 
figures are introduced, first solve the 
problem step by step as explained above, 
and with each step introduce the solu- 
tion with figures. 

The foundation for the teaching of 
multiplication has been laid in the teach- 
ing of addition. In problems where lip- 
reading is involved, the question “How 
niany times?” naturally arises. For in- 
stance, if the following is given, 12¢ 
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plus 120 plus 120 plus 120 plus 120, 
and the child gets the number, but not 
the number of times 120 has been re- 
peated, what is more natural than for 
him to ask the question, “How many 
times?” Follow drill problems as given 
above with simple problems in multi- 
plication. Illustration: 2 x 50; 3 x 100; 
4x 150: 5 x 200; 6 x 25, etc. If the 
child hesitates, have him find the num- 
ber asked for in the counter cards and 
take 1t the number of times required. 
Remember that these problems are taken 
from the lips and are done mentally. 
Fgures, pencil, paper, and crayon are 
taboo. 

When the children fully understand 
the thought, begin the multiplication ta- 
bles. As with the other processes, use 
the cards. Begin with the table of twos. 
Take two cards with two counters on 


2x28 2%3=6 2*4=8 2510 


My Pom 

4x2=8 

5x<2=10 
6x2=12 
1X24 
8<2—16 
9x2=18 


We teach the vertical form because 
two is taken in succession a definite 
number of times. While in actual mul- 
tiplication we use the horizontal table. 
Illustration: Multiply 438 by 2. We 
take two times each digit, but not digit 


each. Hold tie side with the counters 
on toward the class and ask, “How 
many?” The class say, “Four.” Re- 
verse the cards and ask, “How many 
times?” The answer is two times. Then 
say, “Two times two are ?” The 
class say, “Four.” Repeat the foregoing 
operation with three cards on each of 
which are two counters. Continue this 
process by increasing the number of 
cards by one with each operation until 
nine times two has been taught. Repeat 
the twos, and write each step as it Is 
performed. Then with the cards show 
that the results of 3x2 and 2x3 are the 
same. Likewise, 4x2 and 2x4; 5x2 and 
2x5. Continue until it has been shown 
that 9x2 and 2x9 have the same result. 
As each step is shown, write in on a 
horizontal line with 2x2 at the left. 
The following is the result of the 
process : 





2X6=12 2x7=14 2xK8=16 2x9=18 


times two. 
THE TEACHING OF NUMBERS 
To bear out the relationship of num- 
bers the following are taught in con- 
junction with the table of twos with 
the use of the counter cards: 


2x20=40 2x«30=60 2x40=80 2x50=100 2x60=120 2x70=140 2x80=160 2x90=180 


3x20—60 

4x 20—80 

520—100 
6x<20=120 
7X20=140 
8x 20—160 
920180 


[2<900=1800 


2<200=400 2300—600 2«400=800 2 500=1000 2x600=1200 2x700=1400 2<800=1600 


3X 200—600 

4<200—800 

5><200—=1000 
6<200=1200 
7<200—=1400 
8<200—1600 
92001800 
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After completing the twos, proceed in 
like manner with the threes. Begin with 


three times three because the child 
knows three times two and two times 
2X22 4 2xX3=6 2X4=8 2xX5=10 
3X2 6 3xX3=9 3X4=12 3x5=15 
4x2= 8 4xX3=12 
SxX2=190 5x<3=15 
6xX2=12 6x3=—18 
1X2Z22214 7 XG=21 
8x2=16 8 x3=24 
9x2=18 9x<3=27 


Carry out the relationship of num- 
bers with the table of threes as it was 
carried out with the table of twos. Con- 
tinue to fill in both the vertical and the 


horizontal tables until 9x9, 9x90, and 
9x900 are completed. 

Begin drill problems in multiplica- 
tion as soon as the table of twos is 


learned, and for some time use the fol- 
lowing form: 


Multiply 625 wt. t2 t= 10 
Ck 20s 40 
2 x 600 — 1200 


325 = 1250 


When the children understand that it 
is two times units, two times tens, and 
two times hundreds, then let them use 


the conventional form for multiplica- 
tion. 
Illustration : 625 
9 
1250 


Using the above problem as an illus- 
tration, it is wrong to let the child say 


“Two times five are ten. Put down 
the naught and carry the one. Two 
times two are four and one to carry 


makes five. Two times six are twelve.” 
The first form of writing the problem 
makes clear the process of multiplying 
with a number of more than one digit. 

Illustration: Multiply 538 by 12. Here 
the multiplier is composed of a ten and 
a two: 
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three. Complete both the vertical and 
the horizontal tables. When the threes 
are completed, we have: 


2X6=12 2x7=14 2X8=16 2x9=16 
3x<6=18 8 3X<7=22) 3x6=24 «=59=27 
Cx (S= 26 lox Se 80 


10x 30= 300 
10x500=5000 


2x 3s0= +60 
2x500= 1000 


2xd38—1076 
Then: 











10x5388=5380 


538 
12 
1076 
5380 


6456 


The first partial product. 
The second partial product. 


The complete product. 


This method gives the child a reason 
for setting the partial products one place 
to the left. 

Begin the division thought by having 
the children find the parts of numbers. 
The first is naturally the one-half 
thought. Take four one-hundred cards 
and divide them equally between two 
children. Give them one hundred each 
until the cards are exhausted. Ask each 
child to give the number he has. Each 
has two hundred. The teacher says: “I 
had four hundred. I gave you two hun- 
dred. I gave you two hundred. I gave 
you one-half. I gave you one-half.” 
(Indicate each child with a nod.) “One- 
half of four hundred is This 
exercise can varied and used with 
many numbers. 

Also teach this form: 
of four hundred. 
Later teach this form: Four hundred 
two hundred. 

In like manner develop the fourths. 
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the eighths, the fifths, the thirds, the 
sixths, the ninths, and the sevenths. 

The process of long division is ex- 
plained with the counter cards.  Illus- 
tration: Divide 1740 by 12. Figures do 
not play an initial part in the solution 
of this problem. Have the class get a 
bundle of one-thousand cards, seven 
one-hundred cards, and a forty card. 
From previous experience with parts 
the children understand that the one- 
thousand seven hundred forty is to be 
divided into twelve parts. Divide the 
top of a table into twelve parts. Ques- 
tion the class as follows: 

“Can we put one thousand into each 
part?” 

“No.” 

“Can we put one hundred into each 
part ?” 

“Yes.” 


Proceed to put one hundred into each 
of the twelve parts. 

“How many were used?” 

“Twelve hundred.” 

“How many are left?” 

“Five hundred forty.” 

“Can we put another hundred into 
each part?” 

“No.” 

“Can we put a fifty into each part?” 

“No.” 

Change the five one-hundred cards to 
twelve forty cards and a twenty card. 

“Can we put forty into each part?” 

— 

Proceed to put a forty into each of 
the twelve parts. 

“How many were used?” 

“Four hundred eighty.” 

“How many are left?” 

“Sixty.” 

“Can we put ten into each part?” 

“No.” 


Change the forty card and the twenty 


card that are left to twelve five cards. 
“Can we put six into each part?” 


“No.” 
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“Can we put five into each part?” 
“Yes.” 


Proceed to put five into each of the 
twelve parts. 


“How many were used?” 
“All.” 
“How many are left?” 





“None.” 

“How many are in each part?” 

By inspection we find there are one 
hundred forty-five in each part. As the 
foregoing is developed, the problem is 
solved with figures. Thus: 


First step: 
19° 


| 
12 | 1740 
1200 have been used. 
540 are left. 


Second step: 
14° 


—— 
1740 
1200 


540 were left. 
480 have been used. 


6U are left. 


12 





Third step: 
145 





12 | 1740 
1200 
540 
480 
~ 60 are left. 
60 have been used. 


none are left. 


Three separate divisions are not made 
for the children. This is done for the 
convenience of the reader so that each 
step can be followed more easily. Under 
the first step one hundred is written in 
the quotient because that is the number 
that has been put into each of the 
twelve parts. The naughts are either 


written with colored crayon or made very 
small. In the second step one hundred 
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forty is written in the quotient because 
that is the number that has been put 
into each of the twelve parts. In 
the third step one hundred forty-five is 
written in the quotient because that is 
the number that has been put into each 
of the twelve parts. 

The written problem is not lost sight 
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of in the developing of these four proc- 
esses. As these processes are being de- 
veloped, write problems for solution, 
the language of which is within the 
comprehension of the child. Areas, di- 
mensions, volumes, and percentages are 
not to be indulged in until proper expla- 
nation of them has been made. 





Association Publicity 


NOTHER school year is ending, 
and bringing precious months of 
rest to our busy publicity repre- 

sentatives and their equally busy com- 
mittee. We wish to thank all those 
representatives who have helped make 
this a successful year for publicity. A 
number of new members have joined 
the Association, and a_ great many 
people who never before understood the 
work of the Volta Bureau now know 
exactly what it is doing, day after day, 
to help the deaf. 

During the blessed summer months 
we can forget all about the demon ch 
and the relative clauses, but if oppor- 
tunity offers, we can all speak a good 


word for the deaf now and then. The 
Association expects every publicity 
representative to do her duty! 

This month we congratulate Miss 


Alice May Plouer, of Jacksonville, Ill. 
While absent from school, and_ ill, 
Miss Plouer secured two new Associa- 
tion memberships. She did this by 
writing letters to her friends. 

Miss Eleanor McKinley, of Vancou- 
ver, writes that she has been promised 
some new memberships and concludes: 
“T think every article in the Vota 
REVIEW is interesting and instructive.” 


Miss Fern Hudson of Texas reports 
four new memberships, Miss Amanda 
Davis of Kansas sends seven, and Miss 
Rachel Dawes of Western Pennsylvania 
has secured five, with the promise of 
100 per cent for her school in the fall. 
Fine work, all! 


The two funniest sayings of deaf chil- 
dren received during the month are 
printed below. The first was sent us 
by Mrs. E. R. Hector of the school in 
Beverly, Mass. : 


One day an oral teacher was feeling the 
effects of the hot weather in her feet, but 
was unconscious that she was showing it in 
her movements. After watching her a while, 
a little girl looked up and asked: ‘Miss 
, your feet ouch?” 





The other story was sent by a teacher 
who asked that her name be withheld: 


This teacher was very desirous that her 
little deaf pupils learn to pray for themselves, 
and she always encouraged them to offer im- 
promptu prayers. One morning, however, when 
the girls were playing against the boys in the 
arithmetic contest, she was horrified to hear 
little Meyer G. say fervently: “Oh, God, help 


girls make mistake!” 


Good-bye. A happy summer to you 
all is the wish of your 


PUBLICITY COMMTTEE. 
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Better Diagrams 


I? 


Figure 1 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact 
that the best diagram is the one 
that is simplest and most easily 
understood. The diagrams of the or- 
gans of speech that we find in medical 
journals and books on anatomy contain 
many lines that are meaningless to the 
average individual, however clear a pic- 
ture they may present to the initiated. 
For many years the Volta Bureau has 
had for sale printed sheets of “incom- 
plete diagrams” for use by teachers and 
pupils in schools for the deaf. Figure 1 
shows the drawing used on these sheets. 
In practically all the normal training 
schools for teachers of the deaf in this 
country, this drawing or a very similar 
one is used. The yesult is that in a 
large majority of the diagrams one sees 
in school-rooms there are many unneces- 
sary lines which are confusing to the 
children. For instance (Figure 1), why 
outline the whole larynx? A mark, or 
the absence of one, in the throat will in- 
dicate to the pupil whether he is to use 
his voice, without drawing a “box” to 
put the mark in. As to the tongue, the 





Figure 2 


child cannot see the roots of it, so there 
can be no reason for picturing them. 


Many people (grown people, not chil- 
dren) have the idea that the line at the 
back of the pharynx indicates the back 
of the head. Therefore a little curve to 
show the back of the neck is an im- 
provement. 

In looking at his lower teeth the child 
sees the sharp edges, which surely do 
not require a mandolin-pick drawing to 
illustrate them. His idea of the roof of 
his mouth need not be represented by 
two lines. A line across the cheek-bone 
is not objectionable, but how is the little 
pupil to know that it represents the top 
of the air passage and not the top of his 
head, as some children have been known 
to think? 

Figure 2 has received the endorsement 
of several well-known authorities on 
speech-teaching, and will, it is believed, 
prove a better basis upon which to con- 
struct intelligible diagrams. Sheets con- 
taining 15 copies of Figure 2, on strong 
paper and printed on both sides, may be 
obtained at the Volta Bureau for 25 
cents a dozen. 
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Geosraphy Notes 


By EvizaABETH STRICKLAND 


(Continued 
DRAINAGE 


QO drain means what? 
off gradually.) 


(To flow 


First STEP 

Have a bowl of pebbles, covered with 
water. Allow a pupil to drain off this 
water into a basin. 

Ask “Junto what did the water drain?” 

“From what did the water drain into 
the basin?” 

“Are there any boys or girls here who 
have been to camp, and know how to 
boil potatoes, beans and other vegeta- 
bles? When the potatoes were cooked, 
what did you do with the water?” 

“When it rains, what becomes of the 
water that falls on the roof?” 

“Why do men build gutters and sew- 
ers through our city streets?” (Draw 
out the answer, to allow water to drain 
off.”’) 

“Into what do you think the water 
drains?” 

(a) From this street ? 
bathrooms ?” 

“Can 


(b) From our 


water run up hill?” 


SECOND STEP 

A table might be used to represent 
the United States. Elevate one end of 
the table, slowly pouring water on the 
upper end, allowing it to run off as a 
narrow stream into some receptacle on 
the floor. 

Then ask, “Does water run up hill?” 

“Can water run south?” (Every pu- 
pil will probably say “‘yes.’’) 

Invite a pupil to come to the map 
and find a river running south. 

“Can water run north?” ( Frequent- 
ly pupils think that it cannot.) 


from April) 


Now have some boy tip the table 
so that a little stream of water will flow 
north down hill, while all members of 
the class point toward the north, and 
call a pupil to the map to find some 
river flowing north—as the Mackenzie. 

“Can water run east?’ (Demonstrate 
with little streams on the tabie, and find 
rivers on the map to illustrate. ) 

When satisfied that the thor- 
ougnly understands that the rivers flow 
down hill in any direction, just the same 
as we may walk down hill toward the 
north, south, east or west, raise little 
mountains on the table. Thick glazed 
paper can easily be manipulated, and 
answers the purpose very well. Teach 
that land between hills or mountains is 
called a valley. 


class 


THIRD STEP 

Fill a sponge with water and cause 
a gentle rain to fall on the mountains, 
and run down into the valley, and even- 
tually drain off into the ocean (mean- 
ing the basin on the floor), taking care 
that the class notices that the water. runs 
off in different directions from the moun- 
tain just the same as it runs off from 
the pointed roof of a house. (Sketch 
a house on the blackboard with rain 
draining off.) 


/ 


FourtH STEP 

“Show the beginning of the Missis- 
sippi river. (Teach that the beginning 
of a river is called its source.) 

“Show the end of this river.” (Teach 
that the end where a river empties into 
some large body of water is called its 
mouth. ) 

“Which is larger, the source or the 
mouth of a river?” 
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“Look at the map. Which is higher, 
the Jand in Minnesota or in Louisiana?” 
“How do you know?” (Water must 
run down hill.) 

“Find the Amazon river in South 
America. Which part of Brazil has 
higher land, the western part or the 
Atlantic coast?” “How do you know?” 

“Does a tree have any branches?” 
“Which is the main (chief) part of a 
tree, its trunk or its branches?” Con- 
sult a physical map of the Mississippi 
valley and river system. 

“Are there any branches to the Mis- 
sissippi river?” 

“Find and name some of them.” 

“What does chief mean?’ (most im- 
portant.) “What is the chief river in 
the United States?” 

“Find a branch (a tributary) of the 
Mississippi river from the east.” 

“In what state does the Ohio river 
begin ?”’ 

“In what state is the source of the 
Ohio river ?” 

“Which is higher land, Pennsylvania 
or Missouri?” 

“How do you know?” (Water must 
run down hill.) 

“In what state does the Missouri river 
rise?” 

“Which is higher land, Montana or 
Missouri?” “How do you know?” 

“In what state does the Arkansas 
river rise?” 

“Which is higher land, Colorado or 
Arkansas ?” 

“Which is higher land, northwestern 
Texas or Louisiana?” 

“What river helps us answer this last 
question ?” 

“In what state is the source of the 
Mississippi river?” 

“In what state is its mouth?” 

Teach that the “Great Divide” of 
North America is in Glacier National 
Park in Montana. Water drains off 
east, west and north from Montana. 
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FirtH STEP 

Differentiate between a river and a 
river system. 

The Indians called the Mississippi 
river the “Father of Waters.” A father 
is a man with a family. 

“Has the ‘Father of Waters’ any 
family of waters belonging to it?” “Yes, 
we found out that the Ohio, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Red, Illinois, Des Moines 
and other rivers belong to the family 
and drain their waters into the Missis- 
sippi river, just the same as the sap in 
the branches of a tree flows into the 
main trunk of a tree.” 

The main trunk with all its branches 
is called a tree. 

The main (chief) river, with all its 
branches taken together, is called a 
river system. 

One man is not a family. 

One river is not a system. 

A family means several people. 

A river system means several rivers. 


Type Work 

This study of the Mississippi river 
system is type work, and takes us to 
almost every part of the United States, 
between the Appalachians and Rockies. 

All the staple products of the coun- 
try may easily be studied in connection 
with this system. 

It leads (a) to Montana and Da- 
kota, where we find the great wheat 
fields and cattle ranches, and to the lum- 
ber camps in Minnesota. 

(b) To the iron and coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and to Pittsburgh as a 
great manufacturing center. 

(c) To the great cotton and sugat 
plantations of the South. 

(d) To the “corn belt” in the Cen- 
tral States. 

(e) To Kentucky’s tobacco fields. 

(f) It also leads us to the Natural 
Wonders of Yellowstone in Wyoming 
and to Colorado’s peaks and caves. 

By the study of this system we learn 
routes of transportation, the destination 
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of products, their uses and value, but 
one of the most important lessons to be 
iearned is that people in every part of 
our country depend upon people in 
some other part of the country for nec- 
essary things. 

To this end, draw out such facts as 
the following: 

When miners in Pennsylvania refuse 
to dig coal many people in the other 
states suffer. 

If cowboys did not take care of cows 
and sheep in Montana, Wyoming or 
Texas, people living east from the Mis- 
sissippi river would have to send ships 
far away to buy meat, wool and leather. 

If men in the South would not pick 
would be obliged to buy 
more cotton and cloth from other lands. 

If men dug no iron, the mills in 


cotton, we 


Pittsburgh could not make so much 
steel for houses, ships or tools. 

If no farmers raised grain, what 
would we do for bread? 

Impress it upon the children that 


when everybody is doing something to 
help others, people feel satisfied and 
happy, but when people are selfish, 
greedy or lazy there is always trouble. 

The notion of mutual helpfulness is 
one that needs to be presented early, 
and continued all through the various 
grades. 


THe GREAT LAKES 


In connection with the subject of 
drainage in the United States, the con- 
sideration of the Five Great Lakes is 
desirable. 

It has been already demonstrated that 
water may run north, south, east or 
west, but it must run down hill. This 
knowledge may now be put to the test. 

The names of the lakes are learned 
and the pupils then called upon to give 
their opinion as to the ownership of the 


lakes. Many will think that they are 
the exclusive property of the United 
States. 


Having settled this question, the class 
will be interested in solving problems 
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in connection with these inland 
seas. 

“Can water from Lake 
out into the ocean?” 

“How?” (Many will probably say, 
“Through the Mississippi river.’’) 

Have some pupils trace the course of 
the water from Lake Superior to the 
ocean. 

“Into what lake does the water drain 
from Lake Superior?’ (Some will 
surely say “Into Lake Michigan.’’) 

“What river (about 60 miles long) 
connects Lake Superior with Lake Hu- 
ron?” (The St. Mary’s river.) 

“The water in Lake Superior is about 
20 feet higher than the water in Lake 
Huron. Has the St. Mary’s_ river 
smooth water or rapids?” (Demon- 
strated by sketch on blackboard. ) 

“Would you like to sail through 
rapids?” “What might happen to a 
boat in a storm?” 

“Men have dug a canal around the 
rapids between Superior and Huron.” 
This canal is called St. Mary’s Canal, 
or “Soo” Canal. A canal is an artti- 
ficial waterway, somewhat like a_nar- 
row river.” 

“What river and small lake are be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Erie?” 

“Does the Detroit river run north or 
south ?” 

: “Through what river does the water 
from Lake Erie flow into Ontario?” 
“Can water run north?” 

“Which lake is higher, Erie or On- 
tario?” “How do you know?” (Water 
must run down hill.) 

The water in Lake Erie is 154 feet 
higher than the water in Ontario. 

“Can a boat sail from Erie through 
the Niagara river?” 

“Why not?” 
agara Falls.) 

The Welland canal is an artificial 
passage between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario. 

“Which water is lower, that in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence or that in On- 
tario?” “How do you know?” 
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There are rapids in the St. Law- 
rence river near Ontario, but sometimes 
steamboats may sail down these rapids. 

“Do the boats sail toward the north- 
east or the southwest?” 

“How do you know?” 

-“Do you think boats sail southwest 
from the St. Lawrence up the rapids to 
the lake?” “No, canals have been built 
around the St. Lawrence rapids.” 

“In what direction does the water 
flow from Lake Michigan?” 

Notice that it has no natural southern 
outlet. A drainage canal has been cut 
from Chicago to the Des Plaines river 
(which is an arm of the Illinois river). 

“When this canal is enlarged and 
made deep and wide, how may _ boats 
sail from Chicago to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico?” 

“How did the Great Lakes help peo- 
ple of Europe during the Great War?” 
(Draw out the fact that they helped 
men in the northern part of the United 
States and in the southern part of Can- 
ada to transport food to people in Eu- 
rope who could not raise food enough 
for themselves. ) 

One more problem in connection with 
transportation for the class to consider 
is this: 

“Does it cost more money to send 
products by train or by boat?” 

Try to have children give their indi- 
vidual ideas, then call their attention to 
the lakes, rivers and seas as natural 
routes of travel, which men are allowed 
to use freely, whereas before trains can 
be used it is necessary for miners to 
dig iron, manufacturers to make steel, 
lumbermen to get the wood for the 
cross-ties for the railroad (often from 
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far-away forests), civil engineers to 
survey and map out the route, laborers 
to level off the land and often cut tun- 
nels through hills and mountains, car- 
penters to build bridges, and painters 
to cover the iron and steel with paint, 
to prevent the damp weather from rust- 
ing it. 

Men must walk up and down the 
tracks to watch out for danger, and 
signal towers must always have watch- 
men in them. 

“Who must help pay for the work 
of all these men?” (The people who 
use the trains for pleasure or for busi- 
ness must help pay for it.) 

This is why a ticket to ride on the 
train usually costs more than a ticket 
to ride on a boat. 

MountTAIN SYSTEMS 

Mountain systems may be taken up in 
connection with drainage. 

“Can anyone in the class tell what is 
meant by a mountain system?” 

“Does it mean one range of moun- 
tains ?” 

“Find the Appalachian mountain sys- 
tem.” 

“What ranges of mountains are com- 
prised in this system?” 

“Find the Allegheny range, Blue 
Ridge range, Cumberland range, Ten- 
nessee range and Smoky range.” 

“What rivers have their courses in 
these mountains ?” 

“The Rocky mountain system com- 
prises what ranges?” 

“In what states are the following 
ranges: The Coast range, the Cascade 
range, the Bitter Root range, and the 
Sierra Nevada range, etc.?” 




















The 
Friendly 


Laughter is not at all a bad beginning for 
a friendship, and it is by far the best ending 
for cne. 

—Oscar Wilde. 

EAR FRIENDS: 

You know how it is just before 

Christmas—the air fairly electri- 
fied with secrets. It is just like that now 
with the Correspondence Club luncheon, 
which is to be given at Cleveland on the 
twenty-sixth of this month. There have 
been many consultations about flowers 
and—oh, well, other decorations; about 
favors, about the pa oh, I forgot—I 
can't tell. It is planned to begin our 
celebration with laughter and end with 
the same sauce. As stated before, the 
charge will be one dollar and fifty cents ; 
and all interested friends are welcome, 
provided they let me know as far in 
advance as possible. 

The Club will be at home to members 
and friends each day at the Friendly 
Corner. If you like fresh things be sure 
to stop there. No, I’m not talking about 
the members, or the ring letters which 
will be there for all to read, but about 
the candy which is usually on hand. We'll 
have a sweet time. 

There will be another C. C. gather- 
ing out at San Francisco at the Zone 
Four Conference. Of the one hundred 
and seventy-three members now belong- 
ing to the C. C., forty-five .live in Zone 
Four. Who will be so fortunate as to 
attend both conferences? I hope some 
ore will send me a first-hand account 
ot how our members celebrate out in 
the Far West. 

We are always eager to know what 
other deafened people are doing and es- 
pecially our own club members. Some 





Corner 





time ago some one wrote in a ring 
letter: 

I subscribed to the Votta ReEvIEW imme- 
diately (on hearing of it) and have had one 
thrill after another ever since, for it is fas- 
cinating to know what we are doing every- 
where, isn’t it? 

We make up a great fraternity, The 
Honorable Order of the Deafened, and 
we want to know what every chapter of 
this world-wide brotherhood is doing, 
and what some of the individuals are 
accomplishing. So you travelers, please 
write to us stay-at-homes and tell us all 
the news you can pick up. Some of you 
are going abroad this summer. Please 
keep your eyes and ears (such as they 
are) open and tell us what you see and 
hear. 


Have you ever looked at a picture 
that suddenly stirred such vivid recol- 
lections that you instantly felt again the 
atmosphere of the place? Turning the 
pages of an old kodak album I have 
come upon camp pictures that suddenly 
transported me to an altitude of five or 
six thousand feet, and I have actually 
felt the mountain breeze blowing the 
hair off my forehead. That is the way 
a picture which we published last Sep- 


tember affected one reader, and_ she 
writes: 
This is the tenth month since my return 


home from a delightful visit at Friendly Cot- 
tage. After the September issue of Votta 
Review I intended writing, because the picture 
of the entrance to the cottage gave my heart 
a happy flutter. 

For bird lovers it is an ideal place. We 
watched a western wood pewee, with her nest 
like a knot upon a tree, and her brood of three 
just outside the school room window. A 
grace warbler built her nest* on the side of a 
big pine cone, over a cottage door. Buntings, 
orioles, jays, California jays, red-headed wood 
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peckers, doves and many others can be seen 
around the cottage. Blue birds and chickadees 
are to be found a short walk away. Also the 
black-headed grosbeak. Beautiful old oak 
trees, sycamore and cedar, are near the cot- 
tage. A garden of wild flowers can be seen on 
any walk within a mile. Can a nature lover 
want more to be happy? And the brook that 
runs in sunlight and shadow, butterflies to 
amuse you as you sit and rest after the walk 
cf half a mile to this enchanted spot; faithful 
Patsy waiting fcr you to throw a stick in 
the brook for her to fetch! 

I can visualize it all, as I did Lake Louise 
and the Canadian Rockies, after seeing the 
pictures in VoLtta Review. I could almost 
feel that clean cool air on my face again. 

This is a true April day at Palos Verdes. 
Sunshine and showers. One inch of rain 
since last evening, probably our last this year. 
“Worth a million to the farmers,’ as they 
always say. 

The landscape seen from my window is 





purple haze, crimson splashes on the horizon, 
crimson mirrored on the waves; high, high 
over head, a fleecy cloud, tinged with pink, 
slowly melting into gold, then evening’s dusk. 
And the sun, a brilliant, gushing wound of 
pulsing red. Glorious! 

One day last week I turned the key 
in the office door at six P. M. I was 
weary to the bone, so suddenly decided 
to take a trolley ride along the river 
bluffs. Unfortunately, I couldn't get a seat 
on the side next to the river, so I kept one 
eve on my fellow-passengers, watching 
for a chance to move, and one eye on the 
intriguing pictures that slipped past in 
endless procession. The river was high, 
submerging the little islands and lapping 
its muddy water around the nearest tree 

trunks on _ the 





lovely. With good 
eyes to see, why not 
be happy, even 


though my _ lip-read- 
ing clubs are too far 
away to visit them 
often? I may be, but 
I do not feel, deaf. 


I feel sure that 
some day some ex- 


ence. 


C. C. LUNCHEON 


It has been found necessary to 
change the date of the C. C. Lun- 
cheon at the Federation Confer- and 
Announcement was made 
that it would be given on Thurs- 
day. Because of conflicts with 


banks; but the 
greenery of spring 
looked fresher than 
ever, if possible, 
there was 
activity 
sum- 


much 
around the 
mer cottages and 


perimental psychol- , 

ogists will make a eo rv si pes camps. Fre sh 
study of the deaf- nesday pees A Time, 12:45. All paint, new rustic 
ened and _ write Cheniiy ctih eemmaiauen expecting a bridges, | another 
some books about attend please notify me at once. home-made seat 
us. I hope that —The Friendly Lady. under the spread- 
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to report that the 

average deafened person gets as much 
from the sense of sight as the average 
hearing person gets from both sight and 
hearing. It just occurred to me that 
the ring letters of the C. C. would make 
a valuable contribution to such a study, 
for they fairly teem with evidence that 
those with impaired hearing have _be- 
come closely observant and deeply ap- 
preciative. 

Here is one piece of evidence: 

I have cne advantage over all the rest of 
you. My ride home at night takes me along 
the shore and I watch the sunset on the 
water. There is no better ending for a day’s 
work than seeing the evening’s sunset. It 
rests, as it thrills, leaving one happily smiling. 


If I were an artist I should give up painting 
in despair. It is impossible to paint a sunset. 


Tonight—cloudy, splashes of red, dying into a 


out for inspection 
—oh, there was much to see—plenty to 
make one forget a weary town. Were 
those fellow-passengers interested? Not 
much! They chatted incessantly or 
stared at the car cards. Apparently they 
were all possessed of the full senses of 
sight and hearing, yet these senses were 
but half used, as far as I could see. 
Of course it is possible that the con- 
versation which went on all about me 
was very important or highly entertain- 
ing—it would have to be to compete 
with the language of the stream, the 
trees, the bluffs. 

Persons having perfect sight and 
hearing and employing them to but fifty 
per cent capacity are no better off than 
those deprived of one sense who use 
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the other one to one hundred per cent 
capacity. What have we to worry about ? 

Here is part of a ring letter bearing 
witness to the sense of sight fully used: 


My home is far removed from Oregon but 
I have not been disappointed in the complete 
change of scenery. I have had one great ad- 
vantage, that is, to have this wonderful part 
of our United States my environment for a 
whole year, vastly different from a stop-over 
for a few days or weeks. 


The outstanding impression I have is the 
hugeness of nature’s wonders, the mountain 
ranges, the trees, and the bigness of under- 
takings in bridges, tunnels and scenic high- 
ways. 

Portland as a city is charming and _ beauti- 
ful and in her expenditures in public demon- 
strations is lavish to the extreme. I do not 
come from a country town, and I have been 
in New York City over a period of four years 
(a part of each year) but I have seen nothing 
to compare with Pcrtland’s electric display. 
It is marvelous. 

You will expect me to give you an outline 
of my two weeks’ stay at Mt. Hood, but it is 
rather hard to condense it. As you may know, 
Mt. Hood is eleven thousand, two hundred 
and twenty feet high, and we were five thou- 
sand feet up the slope. We had a most com- 
fortable cabin in the deep forest, mountains 
five thousand feet high on either side (so our 
sunrise was near noon), and beside and back 
of the house rushed mountain rivers, forty 
feet wide, over shallow beds of stones and 
boulders. They joined at the corner of our 
sandy point of land in foaming rapids and 
spray and much noise. Alders lined the banks, 
and spruce, pine, cedar, and fir trees (the 
latter gigantic) made a thick forest around 
us, while pine needles carpeted the ground, and 
huge ferns of every kind grew thick and lovely. 


Now a fine highway winds up the mountain 
to the snow line. The hairpin curves make 
the grade seem almost level, but it was truly 
fascinating to see that snow-cap, first on our 
right, then on our left, in front and behind, 
and when hidden for a few seconds from our 
view, it would appear incredibly nearer and 
lower. 


We reached the end of the road finally at an 
altitude of seven thousand feet. Never was 
there a finer natural amphitheater, and we 
locked in the far distance to Mt. Ranier one 
hundred seventy-five miles away, following the 
ridge which included St. Helens and Adams 
(all in the Cascade range), their snow-caps 
glistening in the sun and backed by the blue 
sky. They rise from a soft gray base of haze 
while between that and us, billowed range 
after range of blue green mountains, in gradu- 
ated tones. Then turning directly around, we 
saw our snow-capped Mt. Hcod, in wonderful 
nearness. There were big deep drifts of snow 
in sections and we could have had a game of 
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snowball. Through glasses we saw four am- 
bitious climbers—specks against the white. 


We climbed about seventy-five feet from 
this point to a huge mass of boulders that 
capped a perpendicular wall, and four hundred 
feet below ran the highway, and across from 
this canyon was the snowy peak. Near this 
place is a public inn, and a group of four 
cabins, and all were anchored to huge staples 
in the ground, by big wire cables—twice over 
the cabins, and many times over the inn. One 
could easily imagine they had big forces to 
struggle against. 

There were scrubby pines up there which 
looked as if they had a hard time living, 
Flowers of every color were plentiful up to 
six thousand feet, but after that only purple 
and white seemed to flourish. 


The Hood River rushes down from the 
height and keeps parallel with the road for 
a long distance. It is irregular in its course, 
so first it is on one side of the road, then the 
other, and we cross numerous small bridges. 
This river furnishes power on the lower levels, 
Wenderful falls drop over sheer rock walls, 
and the huge trees are wonderful to see. There 
are many redwood trees in Oregon, they say, 
but I have only seen the giant firs. 


From sheer pleasure let’s turn for a 
few minutes to something practical. It 
has been some time since we have dis- 
cussed homes ‘for the aged deafened, 
but here are two letters which I want 
to share with you. 


I certainly am in favor of a pleasant home 
for the aged, for there are many old people 
who cannot possibly make a living for them- 
selves. If you wish to see something of life, 
go to any public employment agency in any 
city and watch the crowds. You will see old 
decrepits of every description. They take 
lunch and stay the entire day, old people who 
should be in a home of some sort, some so 
poverty ridden others have to buy lunch for 
them. They do not even know what sort of 
a job they want. Could not hold it if they 
got one. So I say with all the force in me, 
a home for the aged deafened ones, a place 
which cculd be made to pay for itself with 
gardens, poultry, dairy, and bees. It could be 
done. Many places are run on some such plan. 
It would be a wonderful blessing. People 
are not looking for charity. They want to be 
helpful so long as life lasts. 

ms * * * » 


The idea of a “Home” for Correspondence 
Club Members interests me very much. Of 
course it does not look now as if I would ever 
be in need of such a home but I remember 
that my children are boys, I may lose my 
husband, and a home with one’s children, es- 
pecially with possible daughters-in-law, does 
not appeal to me. I am not hard to get along 
with and it doesn’t matter what sort of girls 
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my sons may marry, I am going to love them 
and get along with them, but I should not care 
to be a member of their household, even if I 
could hear all right. My boys are both set 
against marrying and it is the truth that so 
far Mother is the only girl they have ever had. 
If they do not marry then of course I will be 
glad to make a home for them, but oh, youth! 
What do they know now of destiny? I do 
not want two bachelor sons, I want them to 
marry and be dignified heads of households 
of their own! 

But about a C. C. Home, it seems to me it 
would be ideal for those who need it, or will 
need it. These people are all intelligent and 
very congenial and it seems to me it would be 
a much happier place for us than in homes of 
relatives or alone. I was wondering if we 
could not get Henry Ford and Thomas Edison 
interested. They are great friends and as 
every one knows, Mr. Edison is deaf. I will 
be glad to lend my time as a letter writer in 
trying to get them interested as soon as you 
have some kind of plan mapped out as to how 
to proceed. 


First of all, let me explain that the 
C. C. is at present in no position to 
map out a plan for a home and proceed 
to carry such a plan to fruition. The 
Club has grown and thrived—thanks to 
the Proximas and the Proxipa, to the 
able leaders of groups, and to the en- 
thusiastic members. The Washburn 
Friendly Fund has increased, so that 
vach year we are able to make ten or 
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twelve gift subscriptions to the VoLTa 
Review. But to undertake such a proj- 
ect as the sponsoring of a home or a 
summer camp is beyond our ability—at 
present. All we can do now is to get 
expressions of opinion in the Friendly 
Corner, for all schemes and dreams 
must first be discussed before they can 
be realized. It is the mission of the 
Friendly Corner to provide a place for 
such discussions. Let’s hear from others. 

Every Conference results in new 
members for our Club. Read what 
one members thinks of the C. C.: 

When I lost my hearing I was bewildered. 
I didn’t know any hard of hearing people, only 
one or two old people, and I was young, 
young enough to think it couldn’t mean so 
much to them when they were old. I had my 
living to make and school teaching, my pro- 
fession, was closed to me. What to do? 

I had conquered myself, had a new job and 
realized there could be happiness though deaf- 
ened before I learned of the Vorta. But 
how much I have enjoyed learning of others 
who have made a success in life in spite of it 
all, and the personal touch of the ring letter 
has brought me joy untold. 

Join now and see if you don’t feel the 
same way about it. 

Cordially yours, 
THE Frienpty Lapy. 





The Deaf Beethoven 


SPIRITUAL giant: though the cells 
Where beat the surging sound-waves silent grew 
Ere yet his passionate youth had lost the dew 
And song of morning, and its unplumbed wells 
Of secret bitterness uprose; a thousand hells 
Of thwarted purpose burst upon him. You, 
Whose sentient ear is pierced through and through 
Each day with music, can you think what bells 
Broke the vast piteous silence of that brain, 
Magnificent in failure, yet whose pain 
Bore children of a kinglier growth than sound 


Had yet conceived? 


His chord an echo found 


That soothed the world’s eternal, troubled breath, 
Then rose and shook the very doors of Death. 


—Jessie Storrs Ferris, in The Golden Bough. 

















The End of the Road 


By Frances E. Pope 


E who have passed our threescore years 
and ten 
Have learned what courage human 
hearts must hold; 


And now, for life’s last test, we pray again 
For courage to be old. 


We do not realize our fleeting days; 
We watch the sweep of life and feel its thrill, 
Admire its progress, its achievements praise, 
And share its service still. 


Until, some day, the tasks once lightly met 
Grow strangely irksome to our weakened hold; 
Our steps are slow, we helplessly forget 
And know that we are old. 


The young compassionate us for the lapse 
Of memory, for failing eye and ear; 
They smile at us, indulgently, perhaps; 
To them old age is drear. 


Oh, strong, glad heart of youth, it is not so! 
Though ends the road among the falling leaves, 
An open gate beyond the sunset glow 
The trustful soul perceives. 


Of earthly blessings, age is not the least, 
Serene its twilight sky, the journey past; 
Like that rare draught at Cana’s marriage feast, 
Life’s best wine is the last. 
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Lip-Reading Practice Material 


By E. G. Macnutr 


A Vo.tstEAD AcT 
EACHER gives _ sentence twice. 
Pupil who follows comes forward, 

writes name of “drink” on board and 

repeats sentence. 

1. You should drink a glass of water 
before each meal. 

2. We had delicious coffee for break- 
fast this morning. 

3. Will you have some crackers with 
your malted milk? 

4. My mother makes root beer for the 
children. 

5. Which kind of ginger ale do you 
prefer? 

6. Do you like hot chocolate on a cold 

day? 

. I will have a glass of Movie, if 

you please. 

8. I will make a cup of cocoa for you. 

9. Will you have an ice-cream soda 
with me? 

10.1 prefer a plain soda, thank you. 

11. I like lemon and lime when I’m very 
thirsty. 

12. Will you have lemon in your tea? 

13. Please give the children a glass of 
milk. 

14. This orangeade is a beautiful color. 

15. We always have sweet cider in the 
fall. 

16. You can make George Washington 
Coffee in the cup. 

1%. We had iced tea for supper last 
evening. 

18. Lemonade is so refreshing on a hot 
summer day. 

19. A chocolate milk 
very good lunch. 

20. I should like a glass of warm milk 
before I go to bed. 

21. Was iced coffee on the bill of fare 
(menu) ? 


shake makes a 
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22. We always have orange juice for 
break fast. 

23. Did you 
wine ? 

24. I make an egg nog for grandmother 
every afternoon. 


ever drink elderberry 


A ConGress oF NATIONS 


I have a friend who never does any- 
thing on time. She is always putting 
things off till tomorrow or next week. 
The nation that my friend belongs to is 
often called the thief of time. To what 
nation does she belong? 
Procrastination. 

My younger brother and sister go to 
the High School. They study very 
hard and nearly always have good 
marks, but there is one nation that they 
always dread, and they study especially 
hard when they know it is coming. 

Examination. 

I know a young man who is studying 
to be a minister. His mother has al- 
ways wanted one of her sons to be a 
minister. The oldest boy didn’t want to 
be a minister. He is a doctor. When 
her second son finished college he de- 
cided to be a lawyer, but she is very 
happy about her youngest son because 
he is really going to be a minister. He 
is soon to have a church of his own, 
What nation are she and her son look- 
ing forward to for him? 

Ordination. 

I was calling on one of my friends 
the other day. Her little boy was play- 
ing in the room. He was _ building 
houses with his blocks, but each time 
when the house was almost finished it 
would fall over. The little fellow never 
seemed to be discouraged, but kept try- 
ing again and again. I spoke to his. 
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mother about it. She said, “Yes, he 
will always stick to a thing till it is 
finished. He is just full of— 
Determination.” 
My brother plays basket-ball at the 
high school. He is captain of the team. 
The other day he came home from a 
game very much excited. His team had 
lost the game, but it was not because 
they hadn’t played well. He said the 


umpire was not fair to his team. He 
was very angry about it. He was 
filled with Indignation. 


Last summer when I was going away 
on my vacation I had to ride a long 
distance on the train. It was very hot 
and very dusty. The car was crowded, 
also. The train was a slow train and 
stopped at almost every station. What 
nation were we very glad to reach at 
night ? Destination. 

There have been a great many hold- 
ups in all the large cities. Nearly every 
day we read of somebody’s being held 


up. One of the police officers says he 
knows how these crimes could be 
stopped. He says that there are too 


many dark corners on the streets. He 
says that there should be more street 
lights. What nation should we have 
more of on our streets? //lumunation. 


My sister belongs to a club. She has 
been president of the club for a long 
time. But she thinks that somebody 
else ought to have the office now. What 
nation will she hand in to the club? 

Resignation. 

When I was sick a short time ago 
everybody was very kind to me. People 
sent me all sorts of nice things, and 
many lovely flowers. One kind of 
flower was a very beautiful shade of 
pink. Sometimes these same flowers 
arc red, or white, or yellow. They are 
very fragrant. To what nation do my 
flowers belong? Carnation. 

My father has a safe in his office. 
He keeps his money and valuable papers 
in the safe and nobody can open the 
safe except my father. None of the 
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clerks in the office can open it. What 

nation would my father have to give 

them before they could open it? 
Combination, 







I went to a play several years ago, 
The chief character in the play was an 
old woman. The old woman was called 
Aunt Mary. Aunt Mary was very old, 
but during the play she became young 
again. What nation was it that came 
to Aunt Mary? Rejuvenation, 










A PROVERBIAL CONTEST 






Teacher reads sentences. Pupil re- 
peats proverb of which sentence re- 
minds him. Or slips on which proverbs 
are printed may be given out and 
pupil who has proverb that goes with 
sentence comes forward and reads it. 


1. A beautiful thing will always give 










joy and pleasure. “A _ thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” 
2. Let us get up and go to work, 


“Let us now be up and doing.” 


3. The man who steals my pocketbook 
won't get very much. ‘Who steals 
my purse steals trash.” 

4. You'll be pretty if you behave well. 
“Handsome is as handsome does.” 

5. If you wish to have good health 
and be rich and know a great deal, 
you won't sit up late at night nor 
lie in bed in the morning. “Early 
to bed and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy -and wise.” 

6. You will spill the milk if you run 
so fast. “Haste makes waste.” 

. Don’t jump without looking to see 
where you'll land. ‘Look before 

you leap.” 

8. He has recited that poem so many 
times that he never misses a word. 
“Practice makes perfect.” 

9. Don’t give up the first time you fail. 
“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.” 

10. A foolish man spends his money as 
fast as he earns it. “A fool and 
his money are soon parted.” 

11. You can’t accomplish great things 
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all in a moment. “Rome was not 
built in a day.” 
12. I had rather be poor than have that 


man’s reputation. “A good name is 


rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” 
13. The man who makes you laugh 


doesn’t tell a long story. “Brevity 
is the soul of wit.” 

14. If you throw your bread on the 
water you will find it again. “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 

15. Aim high. Aim at something in 
the sky. “Hitch your wagon to a 
star.” 

16. If you plant potatoes in the spring 
you will harvest a crop of potatoes 
in the fall. “Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

17. Don’t save five cents and then waste 
five dollars. “Be not penny wise 
and pound foolish.” 
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18. I wouldn’t try to hear what those 
people are saying if I were you. 
“Eavesdroppers seldom hear good 
of themselves.” 

19. You had better work to-day, for it 
may rain to-morrow. “Make hay 
while the sun shines.” 

20. You won't find crows among a 
flock of bluebirds. “Birds of a 
feather flock together.” 

21. He is so cheerful, I am sure he 
will live to a ripe old age. “A light 
heart lives long.” 

22. People who talk the 
know the most. “A 
makes a wise head.” 

23. The old man is very happy because 
his son is a wise man. “A wise son 
maketh a glad father.” 

24. She always does yesterday’s work 
to-day and never has any time for 
play. “Procrastination is the thief 
of time.” 


least often 
still tongue 





The Zest 


By Eva 


ECAUSE I am a writer, I scan 
B carefully the columns of the 

periodicals of my craft. Who 
knows but what some day there may be 
an editorial need which [| can supply 
better than any of the four thousand, 
two hundred and thirty-nine other writ- 
ers who harbor the same hope? At any 
rate I glean some helpful hints on how 
to pay the postage, and count my hours 
of reading Advice to Writers as at least 
on a par with following the Career of 
Carrie in Matrimony or losing myself in 
the Wild Westerns. 

And this is my find of the month: 
Listen! “The worst thing of all that 
can happen to a writer is to lose the 
zest of his own living.” Not that origi- 


of Living 


R. Barro 


nality should fail, or creative power 
cease to produce, not that artistry 
should not be artistic enough or that 
vocabulary should cease to multiply 
itself, not that the tricks of my trade 
may be too many or too few—for all 
these defects, there may be a remedy. 
But here, says an eminent authority on 
writing, is the worst thing that can 
possibly befall you in this highly com- 
petitive business of writing—that you 
shall lose the zest of your own living. 

Well, I really must write, and what is 
more, I must write successfully. It is 
the one occupation possible for me where 
deafened ears make no difference. So 
I hasten to see if by any chance I have 
committed or am likely to commit this 
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unpardonable sin which will write Icha- 
bod over my door. 

Zest for living? No, that wasn't what 
he said. It was zest for my own living, 
which is quite a different proposition. 
My new Christmas Thesaurus defines 
zest as “an agreeable excitement of the 
mind accompanying exercise, mental or 
physical.” And that is what I am sup- 
posed to have, not about life in general, 
but about my own life. Being merely 
a mother and a housekeeper and a com- 
munity worker and a writer, | am fre- 
quently excited over exercises pertaining 
thereto, but the excitement isn’t always 
agreeable. There was the speech I made 
at the Ladies’ Aid last week, calling at- 
tention to the State Lottery Laws, which 
queered the perfect prospects of a hard- 
earned quilt! But no, that is not my 
living, that is merely an incident of my 
environment. What is my living any- 
way, my own living? Isn’t it just what 
I choose to make it? And having the 
privilege of choice, won't it be full of 
agreeable excitement ? 


Today is as good as any other day to 
test out this matter, and I can not be 
any place but here. So here and now, 
what living do I choose ‘for mine? In 


our irrigation country the hills are 
brown the year round. Only patches of 
green show here and there. The rest 


is sage-brush. I choose the green spots 
which brighten the valley. Just now I 
left my writing to view them from the 
windows. Those green spots are the 
apple orchards, which are under irri- 
gation. Presently they will be pink with 
fragrant bloom. Then apples, apples, 
apples. Oh, our valley is wonderful— 
if you don‘t choose the brown hills and 
the sage brush. There! isn’t that zest 
which I feel for the orchard country? 


Then I come to the intimate group of 
folks with whom I live. Who would 
have to seek an “agreeable excitement” 
over a brown-eyed Sonny whose greet- 
ing each morning is, “You are the nicest 
mama in the world; U like you awful 
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good,” or a tall blue-eyed lad ready for 
Confirmation who says, “I’d rather join 
the church at home.” Here is a zest I 
need not seek. O, yes, Sonny put a 
dead mouse in my flour sifter the other 
day, and Big Boy “just hates to carry 
wood.” Being the nicest mama in the 
world carries with it the exercise of 
eliminating the dead mouse and showing 
the connection between the wood pile 
and joining the church at home. Again 
I must choose what things are to be re- 
garded as my real living, and what 
things are merely incidental. 

When I think through, on this living 
of mine, it comes down to myself, the 
individual | who think and see and hear 
.. . O, no, I don’t hear—not very much, 
anyway! Is that one lack going to les- 
sen my zest for my own living’ If I 
choose the green orchards instead of the 
sage brush, if I dwell upon blue eyes 
and brown that dance with life and love 
instead of dead mice and wood-piles, if 
I refuse to be bound by the incidents of 
my environment, may I not by my own 
determination get all the richness of life 
through the four perfect senses I have, 
and a sound mind in a sound body? 

I cannot think of any occupation or 
profession where the zest of one’s own 
living is not a prime requisite, and if 
there were one, what satisfaction would 
there be in pursuing it? 

So I pass this good word on to other 
deafened folks. In whatever line our 
activities lie, the first essential is that 
we keep the zest for our own living. 
Aside from my special dispensation of 
boys and orchards and writing, or yours 
of you-know-what, there is for all of us 
the richness of earth and sky and hu- 
man relationships. There are starlight 
and breaking spray and dawn on hill or 
stream. There are friends and children 
(borrow your neighbor’s if you haven't 
any) and the great souls of all time who 
belong to all of us. There are service 
and sacrifice and the law of compen- 
sation. A zest for our own living. 
Who hasn’t it? 
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This Month’s Contributors 


AURA STOVEL is the Assistant 
Editor of the Votta Review. 
“Climaxing a race so close that the 
teams started the final night’s bowling 
with but two games separating the first 
and sixth place outfits,’ says an item 
in a Washington newspaper, “Captain 
Jack Ferrall’s Plant Bureau quint won 
the Agriculture Interbureau§ Duckpin 
League championship for 1928-29 by 
taking all three games from the Central 
Stores team. Jack’s 394 set stood up 
against the final night’s attack on the 
maples and goes in the records as the 
best individual effort of the league’s 
season.” Our versatile friend, you see, 
does not spend all of his time writing. 


A young lady from Russia who has 
been on this continent for five or six 
years has learned to speak, write and 
lip-read the English language with 
greater fluency than many natives, 
though her hearing has left for parts 
unknown. She is Miss Bryna Shklof- 
sky of Toronto, Ontario. 


As to vocation, a photographer; as 
to avocation, a wanderer; as to natural 
qualifications, a delightful conversation- 
alist; as to hearing, absolutely none— 
this is the combination which makes 
B. L. Force the writer of an entertain- 
ing and instructive travelogue. 


Not content with filling a govern- 
ment position with credit to himself, 
Lewis L. Young has turned to the study 
of drawing, design, clay modeling, and 
hammered metal work as a_ pastime. 
From love for the beautiful in everyday 
surroundings it was but one step more 
to publication of his ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

Mary E. Steffey has convinced the 
school authorities of Tampa, Florida, 
that lip-reading classes in the evening 


schoois are a necessary adjunct of adult 
education. 

Editor, writer, friend of the deaf and 
the deaf-blind, Yvonne Pitrois of Royan, 
France, fills her waking hours with work 
for the alleviation of afflictions. 

Martha C. Bell is a teacher of the 
first year class at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. She has been an enthusiastic 
oral teacher for a number of years, and 
fo. the last few years has devoted 
special attention” to the speech and 
speech-reading of young deaf children. 

The principles of teaching language 
by the Barry Slate System were acquired 
by Margaret Compton Smith from Miss 
Barry herself. Mrs. Smith is supervis- 
ing teacher of the Primary Department 
in the Colorado School. 

Harry L. Welty began his teaching 
career in the public schools of Okla- 
homa, and later became a graduate of 
the normal class at Clarke School. He 
was associated for several years with 
Mr. Booth in the Nebraska School, and 
thus acquired at first hand the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Booth’s method of teach- 
ing arithmetic. 

Frances E. Pope, now in her eighty- 
ninth year, has been severely deafened 
since early middle life. She lives in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Strickland and Eva R. 
Baird have been described in earlier 
numbers of the Vota Review. 

A teacher in the public schools of 
Massachusetts, E. G. Macnutt, has two 
specialties—dietetic problems and work 
for the hard of hearing. 

Erratum: It was erroneously stated 
in the May Votta Review that, Mrs. 
Jane K. Bigelow was vice president of 
the San Francisco League. It should 
have read Los Angeles League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 
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“The time has come,” 


SUMMER COURSES 
For Hard of Hearing Adults 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, founded 
in 1903 by Edward B. Nitchie, has been re- 
organized, with a charter from the State 
Board of Regents. New patrons and a new 
board of trustees have also been appointed. 
Fall and winter courses will be conducted as 
usual, and in addition, there will be a summer 
course beginning July 8 and closing August 17. 


the Deaf 


American teachers of the deaf who may be 
contemplating a trip to England this summer 
will be interested in the announcement of a 
Cenference at Brighton from July 31 to Au- 
gust 2. This conference is held under the 
auspices of the National College of Teachers 
of the Deaf. Preceding the conference there 
will be a six-day lecture course, covering the 
syllabus of the Examination of the College. 


For Teachers of 


Northwestern University offers opportunities 
for the prcfessional improvement of teachers 
of the deaf in connecticn wi‘h its coming 
summer sessicn from June 24 to August 17. 
The symp‘sia and courses include: 

1. The language of the deaf: a symposium. 

2. The Curriculum in Schools for the 
Deaf; a symposium. 

Complete information. concerning admission, 
living accommedations, etc., may be had by 
addressing the Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 





Anent Visible Speech and Hammond 
Typewriters 


A revised edition of Alexander Melville 
Bell's “Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons’ is 
in course cf preparation at the Volta Bureau. 
To prepare it, it was necessary to secure a 
Hammond typewriter which carries a Visible 
Speech shuttle. One of the inquiries for such 
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the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 
—Lewis Carroll. 


a machine brought the following letter from 
a well-known Vo.tta Review contributor: 


Dear Mrs. STOVEL: 

The Hammond? Ah, yes, the Hammond. 
I knew that some day the wraith of that 
neglected and forgotten typewriter would rise 
up to haunt me. It was my best friend once, 
and it earned my bread for me, and I went 
away and left it to starve. It traveled with 
me across many states. It walked with me on 
a long trek over the country, during which it 
recorded my adventures. To be sure, the 
Hammond did not, strictly speaking, walk. 
It rode in the wagon, Hulda, with Mable, the 
ax, and many other things. But it came out 
at regular intervals to inscribe articles. I 
wrote on it in Missouri during an icy Decem- 
ber, when the tent was frozen to the ground. 
I wrote on it in Oklahoma, during a rainy 
February. We were camping then in the 
back yard of Miss Alice Robertson, who after- 
wards became the Representative from that 
state, and one day Miss Robertson’s favorite 
cow, Minnie May, wandered into the tent to 
eat our beds, which contained hay, and _ she 
knecked over the Hammond, and put her foot 
on it. If you find it, in the possibility of 
your finding it, that is, in the place which I 
shall presently reveal, you can recognize it by 
the dent in the rear of the case where Minnie 
May put her hoof. 


The Hammond went across the wide plains 
of Western Kansas, and once at least when I 
was left writing on it, my companions re- 
turned to find me hanging to the rope which 
formed the ridgepcle of the tent, trying to hold 
the tent over me and the Hammond. The tent 
blew away, however, and the Hammond and I 
slept that night in a homesteader’s dugout. 

There were many hot days across the prai- 
rie when there was no shade of any descrip- 
tion whatscever, and I used to crawl under 
the wagon and sit on the ground, with the 
Hammcnd on a little stool, and a mosquito 
bar draped over the two of us to keep off the 
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millions of flies and midges, while I wrote 
airy tales. 

We reached New Mexico, and I learned to 
locate the holes in our adobe floor over which 
I must not place the Hammond, because they 
indicated corresponding holes in the roof, 
through which the rain fell. 

It made a trip over the Continental Divide, 
variously disposed on one back or the other 
of three burros, named Ernestine, Modestine, 
and Forestine respectively, all of whom were 
dedicated to the propositicn that burros were 
created for rest and not for labor, and whose 
little way it was to lie down pleasantly in the 
middle of whatever road they happened to be 
travelling, and stay there. The way of a pack 
burro is the way of Satan. 

War came, and the Hammond and I went 
to Washington, and I waxed wealthy and 
bought a Corona. In 1919, I went to New 
York, and I left the Hammond with my 
sister, who, though hcnest as the day and 
transparent as the dove, as it were, is totally 
unreliable when entrusted with this world’s 
gocds. She had a low cpinion of Hammonds, 
especially after she found that the Hammond 
people themselves would not buy back a used 
machine. When she left Washingtcn in—I 
think—1921, she left the typewriter at the 
Hammond agency in that town, with instruc- 
tions to sell it for her. That is all I know 
about my ancient buddy. If I had any hopes 
that the Hammond people kept a reccrd of 
their promise, or that my sister kept a receipt, 
I would tell you to go to them and claim the 
typewriter, and I would gladly donate it to the 
Cause. 

Faithfully yours, 


HarRIET MONTAGUE. 
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The American Red Cross 


The service of the American Red Cross in 
disaster during the past 48 years has been 
spectacular and dramatic, competent, purpose- 
ful and to the point. Great caravans of medi- 
cal supplies have been rushed to the scene of 
disaster, tons of food have been purchased, 
thousands of meals have been cooked and set 
before the hungry, and sufficient shelter set up 
to make a hundred busy towns. Money in the 
amount cf $49,594,000 has been expended in 
938 disasters within these United States. 


Through her 3,500 Chapters, the Greatest 
Mcther in the World has a hand in every 
calamity which besets her children. In cy- 
clcne, tornado, hurricane, storm, fire, flood, 
epidemic, building collapse, wreck—wherever 
the elements run riot or man in his race for a 
goal has endangered his fellow men, she is 
there. There is her standard, the flag of the 
Red Cross, set solidly as a sign of hope in 
the midst of the chaos of calamity, and under 
her banner springs up a new civic leadership, 
having a place in it for pecple of every po- 
litical, social, religious, national or racial 
complexion. 

The Red Cross has a great responsibility by 
virtue of the people’s faith imposed in it, and 
it kncws that greater disasters than those of 
the past may ccme to test it. It is ambitious 
to perfect its present disaster relief equipment 
and, thrcugh its Chapters, is constantly striv- 
ing toward the betterment of its administrative 
and operative functions. It will never halt in 
this purpcse, as there is no vacation in coming 
to the aid cf stricken people. From that re- 
sponsibility there is no relief and no falling 
back. 
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To Help Avoid Confusion 


Hf various organizations which 


work among the deaf and the hard 
of hearing are often confused, even by 
their own members. The following ex- 
planations have been prepared to help 
avoid this confusion, and will appear 
from time to time in the Vo_ta Review. 


THE ConveENTION (1850) 

The Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf is the oldest organization in the 
list, having been established in 1850. Its ob- 
ject, as stated in its act of incorporation 
(1897), is “the promotion of education of the 
deaf on the broadcast, most advanced, and 
most practical lines.” It holds biennial program 
meetings, whose proceedings are published by 
the United States Government. Its member- 
ship is composed of educators of the deaf, 
and its president is Mr. Frank M. Driggs. 


THE CONFERENCE (1868) 


This organization, whose official title is 
The Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf, 
is limited in its active membership to the 
heads of schools large enough to haye three 
or more teachers. It also has associate mem- 
bers, usually the assistant superintendents or 
principals of large institutions, but these are 
not permitted to vote. It held its first meet- 
ing in 1868, and has continued to meet, with 
some irregularity, to the present time, when 
its incorporation is being contemplated. It 
publishes the American Annals of the Deaf, 
in which its proceedings appear. Mr. Frank 
W. Booth is its president, and Dr. Percival 
Hall the chairman of its executive committee. 


THe N. A. D. (1880) 


The National Association of 
at that time called the National Deaf-Mute 
Convention, held its first meeting in 1880. 
Its purposes, as stated in the constitution 
which it adopted in 1890, are “mutual assist- 
ance and encouragement in bettering their 
standing in society at large, and the enjoy- 
ment of social pleasure attendant upon the 
pericdical reunion of a widely scattered class 
of people.” Its meetings, held triennially, are 
conducted in the sign language, and its mem- 
bers are former students of schools for the 
deaf. Its president is Mr. Arthur L. Roberts. 
The Silent Worker publishes its proceedings. 


the Deaf, 


THE Association (1890) 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was estab- 
lished in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell. 
It owns the Volta Bureau and publishes the 
VoLta REviEw, which is sent to all members, 
Its membership includes teachers of the deaf, 
hard of hearing persons, parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and all others interested in its purposes. 
It holds annual business meetings and_ biennial 
program meetings, whose proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Votta Review. Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor is its president. Further information and 


a full list of officers and directors will be 
found inside the front cover of the VotLta 
REVIEW. 

THE N. F. S. D. (1901) 


The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
is a fraternal life insurance association of 
deaf men. It was organized in 1901, on the 
lodge system, and has branch divisions in 
nearly one hundred cities. It provides for so- 
cial as well as benefit membership, and con- 
ducts meetings in the language of signs. Mr. 
Francis P. Gibson is its president and the 
editor of its official publication, The Frat. 


THe Orat Apvocates (1918) 


The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
was organized by Dr. Max A. Goldstein in 
1918. Dr. Goldstein has been its only presi- 
dent. Its membership is open to all who wish 
to further the oral education of the deaf. 
It holds annual meetings, portions of whose 
proceedings are published in Oralism and 
Auralism. 


THE FEpDERATION (1919) 


The American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, as its title indi- 
cates, is composed mainly of the members of 
local leagues and clubs for the hard of hear- 
ing. Any such group may become a constit- 
uent body by meeting certain requirements, 
and any person who wishes to assist in over- 
coming the handicap of acquired deafness may 
become a direct member. It was established in 
1919 to prevent deafness, to conserve hearing, 
and to rehabilitate the deafened. It has an 
office in the Volta Bureau, entirely separate 
from the offices of the Association. It holds 
annual conferences, whose proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Votta Review. Its president is 
Dr. Horace Newhart, and its executive officer 
Miss Betty C. Wright. 
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Cleveland Awaits You! 

Another Conference is at hand. How fast 
the time flies! It is hard to realize that 
almost a year has elapsed since that memo- 
rable Conference in St. Louis—a year filled 
with achievements of which we may well be 
proud. We hope that you will be at Cleve- 
land and thus help “to interest a wider public 
in our particular cause and to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of those already interested.” 

You have already received the tentative 
program published in the May Federation Di- 
gest. It is brimful of interesting features. 
There is to be a Medical Session, a Session 
on the Hard of Hearing Child, an Experience 
Meeting, the Teachers’ Council, the Consulta- 
tion Service, to say nothing of the National 
Lip-Reading Tournament, the Annual Business 
Meeting, and the General Session. 

The entertainment features are especially 
alluring. Of course there will be the special 
luncheons and breakfasts which have been so 
thoroughly enjoyed since they were instituted 
in 1927. The reception at the Art Institute 
will be a gala event, for it will give all of 
us a wonderful opportunity to renew old 
friendships and make new ones. And the 
bonds of friendship are very strong ones in 
our Federation Family. It is an inspiration 
to become personally acquainted with the 
leaders in our work. Nothing can take the 
place of the personal contacts we are privileged 
to make at these meetings. 

All of us are looking forward to seeing 
Cleveland, and we shall be able to do this 
with a minimum less of time on Thursday 
afternoon when we are the guests of the 
Cleveland Association in an automobile drive 
over the city. This outing will be followed 
by tea at “Hollycroft,” the lovely home of 
Mr. and Mrs. James R. Garfield at Mentor, 
Ohic. 

As usual the Banquet will mark the close 
of the Conference activities. These banquets 
are unforgettable experiences. There may be 
a tinge of sadness because it means that part- 
ings are about to take place, but there is sun- 
shine, too—the sunshine of going home and 
sharing our wonderful experiences with those 
who could not be with us in Cleveland. 

If you have not fully decided to attend the 
Conference, don’t put it off any longer, but 
make all arrangements to be present at the 
opening session on Monday, June 24th. You 
will never regret it if you do. It is an ex- 
perience that you will have to have before you 
can fully realize what you miss when you 
Stay away. All roads lead to Cleveland! 
Attend the Conference, without fail! 


Voting 

Five members will be elected to the Board 
of Managers at the Business Meeting of the 
Conference. These members are elected by the 
votes of the delegates from the Constituent 
Bodies and by the votes of the individual mem- 
bers of the Federation. Separate ballots will 
be furnished. Delegates to the Conference 
who are also individual members of the Fed- 
eration will vote both as delegates and as 
individuals. 

Delegates do not vote for the officers. The 
election of the officers is in the hands of the 
Board of Managers, which meets for this pur- 
pose immediately after the installation of the 
new Managers. 

Individual members of the Federation are 
each entitled to one vote and can vote by 
proxy. 

Quoting from the by-laws in regard to dele- 
gates: “Each constituent body may send one 
delegate for each fifty members or fraction 
thereof, of such constituent body. Each dele- 
gate may cast in person or by proxy 50 votes. 
The delegate of each constituent body shall 
present to the meeting a certificate of the 
secretary, or other similar officer in said con- 


stituent body, certifying to the number of its 


paid-up members in good standing on a date 
not more than ten days before such meeting.” 

A slate of candidates has been prepared by 
the Nominating Committee and will be offered 
at the time of the electicn. Nominations may 
be made from the floor. 





Consultation Service 


The Consultation Service will again hold an 
important place on the Conference program. 
By taking advantage of this service you will 
be able to receive expert advice on organiza- 
tion problems confronting you. The meetings 
are informal and abundant opportunity will be 
given for asking questions. 

The service will be held on the mornings of 
Wednesday, June 26th, and Thursday, June 
27th, from 8:30 to 9:30 o'clock. On Wednes- 
day there will be an informal symposium on 
the best type of leadership for leagues where 
there is a salaried executive secretary and 
those where all work is volunteer work. The 
program for the Thursday service has not yet 
been definitely outlined. 

Do not hesitate to bring your troublesome 
problems before the meeting. There will be 
someone present who can answer your ques- 
tions. Much time will be saved if you will 
write out your questions beforehand and hand 


(Continued on page 340) 
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The Federation Digest 


Editor: Betty C. Wright 
Assistant Editor: Elizabeth E. Sargent 








Dear FRIENDS ALL: 

From recent letters received we believe that 
it is net quite clear that an urgent invitation is 
extended to all who are interested in our work 
to attend the Conference meetings to be held 
here in June. Perhaps you are hard of hear- 
ing but there is no league near enough for you 
to join; perhaps you would like to start a 
league in your home town, but wonder if you 
know enough about the work to make the 
attempt. All such persons, and those who for 
any cther reasons wish to come, will find a 
hearty welcome. 

Those responsible for local publicity in 
Cleveland will be glad to have pictures of in- 
dividuals, groups, interior and exterior scenes 
which might work up attractively in special 
feature stories in the daily and weekly press. 
We ask each and all of the leagues to be so 
kind as to send what they may have of this 
nature to the Executive Secretary of the Cleve- 
land Association, or to the publicity chairman 
of the Federation—and thank you! 

We hope that those who know Cleveland 
and its beauties will ccme again cn this ceca- 
sion of the Tenth Annual Conference. We are 
sure that those who have never been here be- 
fore will be glad they came. Our city and our 
hard of hearing people are preparing a warm 
welcome. And, by-the-way, if the weather 
man should take a notion to make his welcome 
a shade too warm, remember, after all, there 
is old Lake Erie and its unfailing breezes to 
cool us and help us to have a good time. And 
then, most important of all, just study the 
wcenderful program, which you will be able to 
enjoy by means of the hearing equipment 
which will be installed in the auditorium. 
For those who cannot hear but are dependent 
upon lip-reading, interpreters will be on hand 
to relay the speeches. 

We hope that you will make your plans to 
be with us during the Conference. 


Sincerely, 


FLorENCE H. Copp, 
Chairman of Publicity. 
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them to the chairman, Mrs. William Geddes. 
These questions should be handed to her on 
the first day of the Conference, Monday, June 
24th, so that she will have ample time to 
assign them to the right person to be an- 
swered. The questions should be typewritten, 
if possible, and it would also be well to sign 
them with your name. These names will be 
withheld, especially if you request it. 

Be sure to make use of the Consultation 
Service! It will be well worth your while. 


Please Observe! 


The Conference meetings will be held in 
the Auditorium of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, opposite Wade Park Manor, the Con- 
ference Headquarters, instead of in the Ball 
Room of the hotel, as first announced. This 
is an ideal place to hold the meetings, and the 
Federation is indeed fortunate in having the 
privilege of using this splendid auditorium. 





Listeners In 


It was announced in the May Federation 
Digest of the Votta Review that Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher would broadcast a message over the 
National Broadcasting System on June 17th. 
The date has been changed to Thursday, 
June 20th, frcm 7:00 to 7:15 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. Be sure to tune in and hear 
Dr. Fletcher, the President-Elect of the Fed- 
eration. 





New Organization 

A new club, known as the East Bay Club 
for the Hard of Hearing, was started in Oak- 
land, California, on March 7th. This club 
owes its existence to Mrs. E. C. Dubocq, a 
member of the Erie League, and Mrs. C. E. 
Burton. It is an cutgrowth of Mrs. Walker’s 
public school lip-reading class in Berkeley, 
and the meetings are held at the Oakland 
Y. M. C. A. once a month. 





Hearing Week 


From the many clippings which have been 
received at headquarters and from the wide- 
awake programs prepared by the local organ- 
izations, it is evident that the interest in Na- 
tional Hearing Week has been very wide- 
spread. 

The May bulletins, in many cases, were 
dedicated to National Hearing Week. Some 
of the plans were very elaborate and _ the 
programs were interesting and varied. One 
interesting feature noted was the great amount 
of publicity arranged for during the week. 
This included radio broadcasts, screen notices, 
and newspaper items. There was a splendid 
spirit of cooperation on the part of otologists 
and civic groups in bringing the Week and its 
purposes before the public. 

The importance of National Hearing Week 
is now recognized in all parts of the country. 
The American Child Health Association asked 
for the cooperation of the Federation and the 
local organizations for the hard of hearing in 
celebrating Child Health Day on May Ist. 
The interest in the hard of hearing child is 
steadily growing, and National Hearing Week 
has already awakened a keener perception of 
the needs of children handicapped by impaired 
hearing. 
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Open Doors 


Mrs. Maurice W. Dickey, former Chair- 
man of the Federation Publicity Committee 
and an active worker in the Springfield Speech 
Readers Club, has written a scenario called 
“Open Doors.” The filming was done in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and the picture was 
shown in that city during National Hearing 
Week. This motion picture shows the unhappy 
lot of the hard of hearing child at school, at 
home, and cn the playground, when her hear- 
ing defect is not realized. The door is opened 
for° her when the audiometer discovers her 
defective hearing and lip-reading lessons are 
given her. The first scenes are laid in a 
schoolroom in Springfield, where the teacher 
is impatient with the child, because she is 
inattentive. The teacher sends a note to the 
child’s mother, saying that this child (who is 
called Mary Clark) is so inattentive that she 
is falling far behind her class. The mother 
is puzzled and worried. The next scene shows 
children playing happily. Mary Clark is pushed 
aside because she is “too slow.” She stands 
forlornly watching and at last sits down and 
cries. Her mother calls her two or three times 
and finally another child runs up to her and 
points to the mother calling. Mary Clark 
goes to her mother, who asks, impatiently: 
“Didn't you hear me call you? Why didn’t 
you come? Didn’t you hear me?” The child 
shakes her head gravely and says “No.” Then 
it comes over the mother that perhaps her 
child has defective hearing. The scene then 
changes to the schoolrocm, where the children 
are shown taking an audiometer test. Mary 
Clark writes down only a few numbers on 
her paper. The teacher looks at Mary’s chart 
and finds that the child shows a hearing loss 
of 25 per cent in one ear and over 30 per cent 
in the other ear. A later scene shows the 
teacher giving a lesson in lip-reading. Mary 
is called on to recite, and responds quickly 
and brightly. The teacher sends another note 
home te the mother and tells her that since 
they have discovered Mary’s handicap and 
have given her lessens in lip-reading she is 
keeping up with the class and will be pro- 
moted in June. And the mother says: “No 
more misunderstandings, Mary. The doors 
have been opened for you.” 

The picture “Open Doors” will be shown at 
the Cleveland Conference on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 26, at the sessicn on the Hard of 
Hearing Child. Mrs. Dickey will tell some- 
thing of the history of its development. 





An Invitation 
A cordial invitation is extended to the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions -for the Hard of Hearing to visit the 
new building of the Cleveland Public Library 
at 325 Superior Avenue, while in the city. 
The various reading rooms of the library 
and its information and reference services are 
free. A tour thrcugh the building seems to be 
enjoyed by those who make it. 


The library hours are from 9:00 A. M. to 
9:30 P. M. Sunday, 2:00 to 9:30 P. M. 
(Signed) 
Linpa A. EastMan, Librarian. 





For Speech Readers 


Special seats will be reserved for the 
speech readers who are unable to hear with 
the aid of the wiring equipment. The plan is 
to divide each session into three parts and as- 
sign a period to each person. The interpreter 
will be seated where she will face the group 
of speech readers and will repeat without voice 
what is said by the different speakers. The 
following people have agreed to act as “inter- 
preters”: 

Miss Mary Davis, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, Boston. 

Miss Pauline Ralli, New York. 

Miss Josephine Timberlake, Washington. 

Miss Margaret J. Worcester, Montreal. 





Chairmen of Breakfasts 
and Luncheons 


Breakfasts—For Physicians, Dr. 
Chamberlin, Cleveland. 

For Editors, Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, Bos- 
ton. 

Luncheons—For Board of Managers, Mrs. 
James R. Garfield, Cleveland. 

For Canadians, Miss Margaret J. Worces- 
ter, Montreal. 

For Teachers, Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chi- 
cago. 

For Social Workers, Miss Annetta W. Peck, 
New York. 

For Members of the Correspondence Club 
of the Votta Review, Miss Marion Kirk, 
Cleveland. 

For Contestants in the Tournament; for the 
National Tournament Committee; for 
Chairmen of Local Tournament Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, Columbus, Ohio. 

General Luncheons—Miss Mary Davis, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. R. O. Beard, Minneapolis. 
Miss Ruth Robinson, Youngstown, Ohio. 

(Please make reservations for the above 

when you register.) 


William B. 





Registration 

The Registration Desk will be located at 
Wade Park Manor, the Conference headquar- 
ters. The registration fee of fifty cents ($.50) 
will be used by the Federation to help defray 
the Conference expenses. 

Please register early and get your badges 
of admission to the meetings. The meetings 
will be held in the Auditorium of the Art 
Museum, which is just a few minutes’ walk 
from The Manor. There will be no provision 
made for registration at the Auditorium. 
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Silent Films 

Al Rockett, associate executive of the First 
National-Vitaphone Company, has announced 
that the future policy of the company will 
include a silent version of every picture on 
its program. Quoting Mr. Rockett’s announce- 
ment, which was published in The Sunday 
Star, Washington, D. C., May 5th: “There 
are several reasons for our continuing the si- 
lent films, too. One is the foreign market, 
which is still a big field for pictures. Another 
is the fact that many of the smaller theaters 
in this and other English-speaking countries 
are not yet wired for sound production. 

“And a third and very important reason is 
that many regular patrons of motion-picture 
theaters are hard of hearing, and cannot en- 
joy the dialogue pictures. We have had many 
messages of thanks, through our exchanges, 
from these people for our silent versions of 
our pictures.’ 

The First National has no intention of mak- 
ing any exclusively silent pictures, but will 
continue to produce the 100 per cent dialogue 
productions. However, when these are made, 
a silent version of the same picture will be 
produced at the same time with the same cast 
and under the same supervision as the talking 
pictures. 





Exhibit 
A small exhibit was shown at the meeting 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Washington, May 4-11. This con- 
sisted of a poster display of literature relating 
to the hard of hearing child and Federation 
literature for distribution. 





The New York League sponsored a hearing 
device demonstration at their new rooms on 
May 21-22-23. The hearing device firms were 
invited to send their own representatives for 
the three-days’ demonstration. 





The March number of the Cleveland Club 
Woman contains an interesting account of the 
work of Miss Clara Louise Petre in teaching 
speech to the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Miss Petre was primarily a singing teacher. 
While teaching at Hall House, the home of 
the Cleveland Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, she was afforded the opportunity of 
trying out her system of speech culture upon 
a young man whose inability to make others 
understand his imperfect speech had shrouded 
his real qualifications under a cloak of in- 
feriority complex. 

Miss Petre’s success in restoring this young 
man to the point where he could take his 
place in the world of hearing people opened 
up to her a great field of service. 

Voice training and the correction of speech 
defects have not yet received the amount of 
attention their importance warrants from or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing. Some of 
the organizations offer this service to their 
members, and it is hoped that other organiza- 


tions will soon follow suit and give their mem. 
bers this very needed opportunity of improving 
voices showing the effects of increasing deaf- 
ness. 

Saturday, May 4, at the National Hearing 
Week program of the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing, Dr. Austin A. Hayden, 
vice-president of the League and secretary of 
the Chicago Laryngological and Otological 
Society, announced that a membership in the 
League had been taken by the Society, making 
every member of the Society a member of the 
League. 





As announced in the May Federation Di- 
gest, the Banquet will be held on Thursday 
evening, June 27, at 7:30 o'clock, at Wade 
Park Manor. Immediately following the Ban- 
quet everyone will adjourn to the Auditorium 
for the evening’s program. Provision will 
be made at the Auditorium for the presenta- 
tion of gifts from those who wish to con- 
tribute to the Federation on the occasion of 
its tenth birthday. 





Teachers’ Council 

The following subjects will be discussed at 
the meeting of the Teachers’ Council: 

Speech Reading in Colleges and Universi- 
ties; Progress in Securing Audiometer Tests 
for Our School Children; Progress Through 
Cooperation Among Teachers of Speech Read- 
ing; Progress Through Cooperation with Re 
habilitation Bureaus; Possibilities in Re-educa- 
tion of the Residual Hearing; Our Practice 
Classes; and Our Little Lip Readers. 

The names of the speakers on the above 
topics will be announced in the final program. 





Elimination Contest 


The Elimination Contest will be held in a 
private room and will be open to teachers of 
lip-reading and anyone especially interested. 
Each contestant has the privilege of inviting 
a friend. The doors will be closed just before 
the contest begins, and no other entries or 
exits will be allowed because of the resulting 
confusion to the contestants. 





DON’T FORGET 


1. To ask for a certificate when you purchase 
your ticket to Cleveland. 


2. To register promptly. 

3. To wear your registration badge. 

4. To make your lunchecn reservations early. 
5. To plan to be in Cleveland on June 24, 25, 


26, 27, 1929! 
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One Night In June 
“Good night! Good night! Good night!” 
Their eyes with lovelight dawning. 
“Good night! Good night! Good night!” 
Till the milkman said, “Good morning!” 
—Anon. 


For Men Only.—The clock had just struck 
twelve, says the Pittsburg Sun-Telegraph, 
when Henpeck inserted his latchkey and let 
himself into his suburban villa. His wiie 
was ready for him. 

“Where have you been, I'd like to know?” 
she snapped. 

“I—er—er—" began Henpeck, hesitatingly, 
when he was interrupted. 

“Yes, go on. I suppose you'll tell me 
you've been to see a sick friend—holding his 
hand all evening.” 

“Oh, no my dear,” replied her husband, 


sadly. “If I’d been holding his hand, I 
would have made some money.” 
Literary Notes—A _ bookseller was dis- 


appointed at the way certain books that he 
liked were selling. So he wrote out an ad- 
vertisement and explained just what the 
books were and why he thought they should 
sell better. He was considerably surprised 
to find the advertisement headed in large 
letters: NOVELISTS WHO OUGHT TO 
SELL BUTTER. 

{And the newspaper probably refused to 
correct it, insisting that the statement was 
true as it stood.] 


At the Races—As a man bowed to a 
friend in the grandstand, he said to his wife, 
“We really must invite the Colonel to din- 
ner. He is an excellent judge of horseflesh.” 

“Listen,’ said his wife, emphatically, “we 
are not going to have that on the menu.” 

—Lonisville Courier-Journal. 


We Just Can’t Recognize Our Blessings!— 
Billy’s father often had trouble in getting 
him to eat the food that was considered best 
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Chirrups and Cheer-upe, orig- 
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for him. One of these foods was oatmeal, 
which Billy detested. One morning for 
breakfast the food was served, much to 
Billy’s evident displeasure. His father, see- 
ing that the oatmeal had not been touched, 
said, 

“Son, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. Many boys and girls would be happy 
to get as little as half of that oatmeal.” 

“Me, too,” replied Billy, promptly. 


The Sexes.—“‘How many sexes are there?” 
the teacher wanted to know. 


“Three!” cried one of her small pupils. 
promptly. 

“Three?” said the teacher, looking sur- 
prised. “Please name them.” 


“The male sex, the female sex—and the— 
insects,” said the pupil. 


Financial Troubles.—“You say your finan- 
cial troubles caused this accident and your 


injury?” said the doctor to the hospital 
patient. “I don’t see how that could be 
possible. What on earth have financial 


troubles to do with your being struck down 
by an automobile?” 

“It is quite simple,” responded the patient. 
“I was crossing the street to avoid meeting 
one of my creditors and saw another credi- 
tor on the opposite side of the street. While 
I was trying to keep out of sight of both 
of them, the automobile hit me.” 


’ 


Policeman (to motorist): “Hey! You 
can’t park next to that fire hydrant!” 
Motorist: “Oh, yes, I can; this car is on 


fire.” —Life. 


Automobile Notes 
Breathes there a man with a soul so dead, 
Who never to a cop has said, 
When past the limit he has sped: 
“Gee, why donchu pinch that guy ahead?” 
—Motor Age. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf : 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators — 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- | 


sive Equipment for Scientifie Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. |. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. GOLDSTEIN, Director - - - Miss JuLiA M. Connery, Principal : 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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